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Mr. GkorcE W. PERKINS has paid to the New York 
Life Insurance Company $54,019.19. Mr. Perkins was 
indicted for larceny, because as a vice-president of the 
insurance company he paid $48,000 to the Republican 
campaign fund. Although the criminal proceedings 
against Mr. Perkins were dismissed, the courts intimated 
that the contribution was not made for proper corpo- 
rate purpose and therefore the money is now returned 
with interest. But it is evident enough that behind 
Mr. Perkins there are various uneasy consciences. While 
he takes the responsibility for the error, and makes 
restitution, it is not probable that this money comes 
wholly out of his own pocket, and it seems to us certain 
that there are others who ought to stand up and con- 
fess, man fashion, and take their share of the responsi- 
bility. They may plead ignorance and lack of criminal 
intention, but they must promise not to do it again. 
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Poor old Dr. Dowie has gone the way of all the earth, 
and his deluded followers will gradually sink back into 
the mass of the populace, and be lost to view. What- 
ever property is left under the control of the church 
will, as in all such cases in the past, gradually become 
a trust, and finally disappear from public view. Dr. 
Dowie was half-deceived, no doubt, in regard to him- 
self; and he was wholly mistaken in his belief that 
his claims to inspiration and healing power were suffi- 
cient to give him such popular currency as Christian 
Science has had under Mrs. Eddy. He caught a mul- 
titude, but not the people at large. There was always 
to the general public something of the grotesque in his 
attitude and claims which made it impossible for him 
to win general confidence. Since time began men of 
this kind have arisen in such numbers that the world 
is never without a representative of the class. They 
will continue to come until common sense, one of the 
rarest of gifts, becomes universal. 


wt 


In the hurly-burly of events it is often difficult to tell in 
what direction we are going. We are like people on a train 
moving among several others which are in motion. It is 
difficult sometimes to tell whether our particular train 
is going forward or backward or has stopped altogether. 
But, when they move out of the tangle, we right ourselves 
again, and note the direction in which we are travelling. 
This is happening just now in the affairs of the Catholic 
Church. Twenty years ago Bismarck proudly said that 
Germany would never go to Canossa, but under the 
mildly stern diplomacy of Leo XIII. Bismarck bowed 
his stiff neck to the yoke and metaphorically went to 
Canossa. Now in the contest between Pius X. and 
France we have no reason to believe that the secular 
government will again put its neck under the yoke 
imposed by the Vatican. The cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty marks progress the world over. What 
has happened now would have been impossible twenty 
years ago in France. 

st 


No one pities overmuch the hardened speculator 
when he is on the wrong side of a deal, but one does 
pity the innumerable men and women who in the re- 
cent crash of prices in the stock market lost out of their 
hard earnings more than they could afford to lose. It 
may be that the lesson has been sharp enough and 
severe enough to keep these innocent and inexperi- 
enced speculators out of the stock market in the future. 
But their places will be taken by thousands of others; 


and their money will go into the pockets cf the men 


who toil not, neither do they spin, and yet even Solo- 
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mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these, 
Out of this host of disappointed neophytes in frenzied 
finance will come a flock of critics, cursing not their 
own folly, but the organization of society and the greed 
of the rich. The great operators sometimes cut each 
other’s throat; but that is only an incident in the great 
game in which they take the money which the ignorant 
public is constantly thrusting upon them in the hope 
that, by taking gambling risks, they may come out on 
the side of the winners. 


First Things. 


We, the common people, who without knowing much 


about it, accept the idea of evolution, with the descent of — 


man from earlier races somewhat less than human, are con- 
tent with a very little knowledge of the facts. | 
we reflect upon the processes revealed in the history of 
common things, the wonder grows. Whence came the 


tools we use with all their wonderful adaptations to the — 


work we do? Whence came the domestic utensils, the 
inventions which made navigation possible? Who made 
the first wheel, and who applied the wheel to a vehicle, 
to a hand barrow, a two-wheeled cart, or a chariot of 
war? Whence came the bow and arrow, the screw, the 
pulley, and the axe with a cutting edge? 

If we trace the ancestry of a common barrel, we are 
led back through a succession of inventions and im- 
provements to days so remote that no record remains 
of them. How did men sail the seas a thousand years 
ago, carrying food and water for voyages which lasted 
weeks? Men long ago made plates of clay and bowls 
and jugs. Then they sealed the mouth of jugs with 
clay or wax, and so made them portable. Some genius 
made a wooden plug which was water tight, and then 
another improved it with a piece of cork. The wonder 
of it almost justifies the reply of the student who in the 


days of Paley’s Nature Theology was asked to give an © 


example of adaptation in the work of the Creator. He 
cited, ‘‘The cork-tree which grows in Spain where wine 
is most abundant.” 

When one thinks of language and the devices by which 
thought has been fixed, and language made trans- 
missible, so that not only were primitive men able to 
tell what they thought and felt, what they heard, saw, 
and remembered, but wére able to make signs by which 


the words they used could be made intelligible to the — 


eye, even after a hundred generations have passed away, 

still more the wonder grows. Who made the first words, 
and who improved upon them? Who invented all the 

prefixes and endings of the Greek and Latin tongues, — 
or, who before them in Asia, invented the wondeftful 

languages of which. these are the offspring? 


As soon as man appears in history, we find him pos- — 


sessed of a copious vocabulary, capable of expressing 
delicacies of thought, and of setting forth, not merely 
a description of things which are seen and heard and 
felt, but also hopes and fears, the longings and the imagin- 


When | 
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ings which arise unseen and voiceless in the mind of — 


man. ‘The best things we know to-day were known and 
named before history began. 


We do not know who — 


first gave a name to divine beings, to spirits whether — 
above or beneath. Who was the great man who first — 


described the system of things seen as a “universe, ”— 


sun, moon, and stars, turning in one great, organic whole, — 
who conceived that sublime theory? We do not even © 


know his name, and yet he was a greater man, perhaps, 


than any one who now walks upon the earth. Our little — 
modern improvements in theology and ethics are trivial — 


compared with the master thoughts of those men who, 


% 
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_ to ebb and flow according to the eternal law. 
/ not know when the first man stood with the upright 
front and heaven-regarding eye which man is born to; but 


In these days when many are prone to Lenten ser- 


i; vices and meditation, it would tend to calmness of 
thought and assurance of faith if one should take any 
) mest common word which expresses a truth of religion 
and righteousness, and think out its meaning, ask whence 
_ it came, trace its history through the ages, see what a 
| power it has been with many men, many different races 
' and times, and how the idea it expresses has wrought 
| through all generations. 
tb thrill of emotion that comes when one comes into vital 
4 contact with the mind of the race and learns that there 
* is nothing trivial or transient in these deep things of the 


It would be helpful to feel the 


spirit. Such meditation will lead one to feel that ever 


since man first stood God-conquered, with his face to 
‘heaven upturned, the fashion of this world has come 


and gone, but the tides of the spirit have never failed 
We do 


we may know that since that earliest time there has been 

‘no lapse of human nature as a whole, and that all the 
spiritual wealth of the present time has come by slow 
accumulation through the ages, and is now as permanent 
as the sunshine which comes and goes, causing day and 
night, and bringing the seasons with rain from heaven 
and food to make glad the heart of man. 


Sedentary Habits. 


The principle of inertia is as well established in human 
nature as in the world of matter where the moving ob- 
ject must stop at last unless the propulsive power is 
eternal. ‘There is something in all of us that is caressed 
by the thought of suspended activity, of letting go the 


impulse by which our energies and activities are moved. 


It is this sentiment, strongly intrenched, that composes 
so many epitaphs, judged consoling, about eternal sleep, 
endless repose, unbroken rest after life’s fitful fever. 

Sweet fallacy, caressing idea, not based on what we 
know cf human energy, nor the analogies on which we 
pin our faith of a future existence! For eternal sleep, 
endless rest, can be but another’s mode of expressing 
annihilation, a painful idea to contemplate even for 
those who have given up the hope of immortality. 

It is strange that, though extinction is abhorrent to 
the soul, the thought of endless rest is a secret sedative 
that soothes and comforts the mind. The vague idea 
of the suspension of the mental powers is more familiar 
to us than any positive conception of the other world. 
Sleep and its brother Death have taken a strong hold 
on human imagination. Old age and its remitted labors 
seems to many a gradual preparation for the final sleep 
that, perhaps, shall know no waking. The rooted be- 
lief that at a certain period of life, say seventy years, 
exertion should be relaxed or suspended without taking 
note cf the almost infinite variety of temperaments, 
hereditary endowments, vital force, and mental capa- 


bilities is probably responsible for more latitudinarian- . 


ism and senile decay than any other cause. 

It is curious that the lids of the Bible should enclose 
records of people who lived several centuries and. were 
hale and vigorous at the advanced period of a hundred 
years, and also enclose the statement that man’s years 
are threescore years and ten, and any term over and above, 
say fourscore years, is attended by labor and sorrow. 
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4 in the ancient time, grasped the idea of divinity and a 
! law of righteousness as exact and universal as that by 
. which the seasons are ordered,—the law known, as the 
¥ “prophet said, to the stork, the turtle-dove, and the swallow 
) who obey the mysterious law of their being. 
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Many men and women are obliged to retire, though 
perfectly capable of doing good service in active life a 
few years longer, because of the prejudice against the 
old in business. But, if thus forced to get out of harness 
when their experience and acquired ability ought to 
be specially valuable, it is a pity to retire into the con- 
viction that a quiet corner and a stagnant life is the 
only resource for the old. At a certain period of life 
inert habits and the sleepy comfort of a warm fireside, 
tenderly nursed, quickly break down the energies of 
mind and body. The belief that one is superannuated 
often leads to superannuation. Relaxed vigor is like 
letting go of the floating spar that is to save the life 
of a shipwrecked man. 

_ The mental powers are kept awake by alert interest 
in their stimulation. The notion that one is laid on the 


. Shelf and needs no more bracing of mind or body is very 


apt to end in putting one there. The idea that the time 
has come to adopt sedentary habits with safety is very 
apt to put brakes on the vital energies. For what is 
the sedentary habit but the sitting habit in contra- 
distinction to the active, walking, and exercising habit 
that so many people believe may be safely given up at 
some specified period of life whether the physical powers 
be impaired or sound. Undoubtedly senile decay is 
often the result of lying in bed or sitting too much and 
of exercising too little. To grow into a chair may be 
the means of growing out of active interests, intellectual 
sharpness, and acuteness of thought and perception 
that prevents the slothful body from destroying the 
functions of mind as the rusty scabbard eats up the 
sword it sheathes. 

Undoubtedly, owing to greater ease, relaxed hardship, 
more variety of pleasures and enjoyments, longevity 
is increasing; but length of life is not to be desired 
if it cannot be made useful and efficient to the end. 
Surely to hang like a withered apple on the tree of life 
until the late winter winds shake us down is not an en- 
viable fate. To save others from bearing a torpid and 
inert burden should be an incentive to the exercise of 
all the preservative means within our power. We should 
disabuse our minds of the notion that any hard and 
fast line has been drawn by nature between the active 
and inactive ages. While human beings remain fit, they 
ought to be active at any time of life; and it is our busi- 
ness, as far as in us lies, to preserve and extend fitness 
to the remotest term of our allotted years. 

We should watch carefully that important epoch cf 
life when the desire to become inert is in danger of over- 
coming the good habit of open-air living, breathing, and 
exercising, when the fireside may become a tyrant, and 
too much sleep a caressing but dangerous drug. 

There is no dread so poignant as the fear of losing 
the athletic habit of the mind, the power to grasp and 
hold ideas. But the mentally sedentary slip into this 
state by degrees, a little more indulgence each day, and 
the fatal thing has happened. ‘The mind is dulled and 
refuses to grasp principles. More and more it reverts 
to childish dreams, to the neglect of living interests, 
falls out of touch with the present, and lives in a 
vanished past, fantastically dressed by memory. Why 
should we feel that second childhood is inevitable? Are 
there not glorious examples of aged people who, by ex- 
ertion of will, the care to keep awake, to brighten cor- 
stantly by use the mental powers, have never fallen into 
any kind of decreptitude, but have kept alert and in- 
terested with vivid hopes and anticipations, with brcad 
sympathies, with enlarging faith, and brightening vision 
up to the very moment when nature called beatime + 

Eternally learning, eternally growing, eternally catch- 
ing sight of new vistas, higher peaks of being, sunnier 
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valleys, more lovely and enchanting prospects, the great 
truths of religion have become ever more vital and illu- 
minating as the setting sun cast its long, lambent beams, 
and God has revealed himself as he did to the aged Moses 
in the burning bush. 


Freedom to Grow. 


The one chief end of man is freedom to grow; that is, 
to express life. This is the purport of all energy, what 
the tree reaches after, what the vines climb for, and 
what the soul above all desires,—more light and more 
life. One of the Western pastors, who is growing into 
Unitarianism, says in his farewell to his old associates 
that salvation means to him just freedom to become 
himself. ‘‘The saved soul is the free soul, free to develop 
according to its own inner laws, free from the hardened 
conceptions of yesterday, and free from the narrow con- 
vention of to-day. A noble life can come to us only as 
we have constantly larger and nobler conceptions of the 
universe and its God.” For this reason he justly claims 
that God’s greatest gift is freedom to grow. ‘The soul 
that is neither cowardly nor conceited will surely get a 
chance to grow. ‘The religion of Jestis means nothing else 
but freedom, and a man who preaches it truthfully is the 
man to whom it is so full of life that he cannot help 
growing. 

Yet, who is there armong us who can claim to be abso- 
lutely free? Business to many men nieans little else than 
an entire subinission to arbitrary rule and custom, a 
willingness to let go of simple living with a consequent 
loss of satisfaction in doing every day what our hands 
find to do. It lashes us to a dust-compelling auto that 
is ever crying for more speed and less rational purpose. 
World-breaking records seem to be the only soul-satisfy- 
ing and substantial things in view, and they neither 
satisfy nor gratify. The victims of the dollar are on the 
increase. ‘The reign of the Trusts has made it less and less 
possible for the merchant or trader to compete without 
loss of his sense of justice and ethical purpose. Many 
of the elbowing crowd go to the wall, sooner or later. 
The survival among those who survive are many of a type 
not easily affected by scruples of conscience. Yet these 
are undermined in their better characteristics, and this 
shows morally and physically in their children. A banker 
defines success as ‘‘taking your bank to bed with you.” 
This sort of incessant restless watchfulness uses up vitality 
and weakens stock. We use ourselves with less common 
sense than we train our horses. Where in all this struggle 
fhas either body or soul its freedom? ‘The incessant 
struggle means strained physical organs and exhausted 
moral sentiment. There is no time for the body to 
digest its food or the soul to digest truth, none for rec- 
reation whatever. 

A millionaire can neither eat his millions nor can he 
wear them. He cannot even handle them and count 
them. A miser can get some gloomy pleasure in gloating 
over his pile, but in this new crowd of hustlers a miser 
is an impossibility. Everything must be invested and 
reinvested. It is simply a matter of gambling with our 
lives. Worst of all is the impossibility of controlling 
the development of our own characters. It is possible 
to retain a spirit of charity, and a few may develop a 
greediness for chances to give away. »But many a mana- 
ger of millions is a mere slave, not only to the property 
that he owns, but to the laws of trade and investment. 

In what way shall we turn for that freedom which is 
essential to life and growth? Is the age to be allowed 
to rob us entirely of individuality? Ecclesiastical 
boards become lords of conscience and conviction, and 
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hence assume to be paramount over the formation of a 
new thought cell or a new emotion. To repeat the old 
becomes ecclesiastical law, forgetting the command of 
Jesus to let the dead past bury its own dead. The same 
limitations meet us in the State. Parties organized to 
carry out novel civic purposes and reformatory measures 
continue to exist for no other purpose than to repeat the 
completed and prevent any further advances. We are 
liable at every step to become a heretic, a turncoat, an 
innovator, or a rebel. Can the world be made over in 
this regard, or shall we wear padlocks as peaceably as pos- 
sible? At least this much we need not do, we need not 
follow the example of the nian who, bitten by a mad dog, 
hurried to forge chains on himself. Free thinking is not 
dangerous, and progress is not a crime, although some so 
esteem it. It is curious to note in the trials of the heretics 
that the question is always what the man has believed, 
and not what he has done. A heresy trial never weighs 
gold, but weighs what baser metal it can find. 

We do not advocate the spirit of revolt, although this is 
often less criminal than quiescent submission. We do 
not forget that we are in a world where co-operation is 
essential. We do not claim any privilege which we are 
not willing to grant to others. What we do advocate is 
that kindly assertion of the right to use those faculties 
of research and of truth-testing which God has lodged in 
our brains, hearts, and consciences. We advocate less 
of the conventional, less subordination, less bondage to 
the cheap ideals of society and the narrow ideals of ecclesi- 
asticism. We urge that modest, but determined, return 
to Nature, which brings us into quiet accord with the 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Deeper Springs of Unitarian Work. 


There is forever present the danger that we shall 
forget that the work of our Association is a challenge 
of our faith, and consider it merely a promising educa- 
tional, charitable enterprise. And such a faith chal- 
lenge as it is! Out of the vast invertebrate mass of 
liberalism in America, the members of our fellowship can 
stand firmly and strongly for a religious faith which is 
both devout and rational. And such a church as we 
possess! In traditions, memories, honors, did any other 
religious fellowship ever hold the like? What a noble 
band of men and women have gone before, our own 
fathers and mothers among them, to make the way 
easy to our feet! We hold this religion in a peculiarly 
safe manner. Where others are doubtfully feeling their 
way with faltering and often insecure steps, we, because 
of the toil, sacrifice, and constancy of the fathers, stand 
secure and confident. What others are patiently long- 
ing, waiting, and hoping for, that we possess in ful- 
ness. 

We have the high privilege of giving this precious 
religion to others. It is our finest treasure, and, when 
we give it, we are conferring the greatest of blessings. 
The amount of good which the one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollar fund will accomplish has been detailed 
again and again. It is perfectly apparent that it is the. 
largest humanitarian cause which we, as a people, can 
possibly advance. The best methods by which the 
money can be raised have been set forth. The enthu- 
Siasm and most generous giving of the leading churches: 
is a matter of common knowledge. The people of Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, have already given $14,000., 
Every mail brings new evidences of generous undertak-. 


ings and fine efforts in the cause. But how about the: 
| 
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deeper religious meanings? Is all this a matter of busi- 
ness enterprise, cool calculation, and nothing more? I 
declare that to me it is not mainly business, it is rather. 


a great enterprise in faith conducted on business prin- - 


ciples. 

In our religious faith we reach the holy of holies of our 
lives. Here cluster all of our tenderest memories and 
fondest hopes. Without the assurances which a rational, 


inspiring religion brings us, we should wander restless- and - 


forlorn. The question that faces us as a religious fel- 
lowship is this: Will not these blessed hopes, longings, 
confidences, become blasted and barren if we make no 
sacrifice for them? Can the mother still draw comfort 
and inspiration from her child when she has neglected 
every duty to that child, and made no sacrifice of time, 
strength, and patience? Religion to remain a thing of 


supreme value must demand of us more than we can’ 


easily perform. It is the giving more than we can readily. 


give for love and devotion that religion asks now as ever. : 


And to this symbol of our religion—our church local and 
national—we must give if we would have it the temple 
of our soul’s life. 

_ This giving for the cause is always personal. Church 
giving is the giving of individuals through the church. 
Why is it your duty and mine to give liberally? First, 
the need is very great indeed. Secondly, and even more 
important, we have received unutterable blessings which 
will become apples of Sodom in our hands unless we give 
nobly. It is chiefly to save our own best lives that we 
‘must give. 

How much shall I give? To give ‘‘what one can 
afford” is often hard. To give more than one can 
afford for a great living cause is a delight and inspiration. 
‘No strong soul ever regretted such giving. This is the 
pride of life. It makes one a stronger and more confident 
‘spirit. In other words, to commit one’s self, person and 
‘property, to a great cause, brings large returns in char- 
acter and poise. One has the great satisfaction of being 
a millionaire without its inconvenience. In this supreme 
loyal attempt for liberalism no Unitarian man or woman 
need be left out. Let no one forego the real pleasure of 
being a substantial part of this movement. 

We may have the thrill of the fathers who pledged to 


the Revolution their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred. 


honor. This was the great cause in their day. Shall 


we recognize the great cause of our time, or does it escape - 


us? WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Current Topics. 


THE problem of the railroads in a new phase has been 
presented to the administration in the course of the past 
ten days. It is apparent, however, that the campaign 

for the establishment of federal control over the great 
carrying corporations has not been affected by these 
developments. The problem in concrete form was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Roosevelt on Monday of last week, when 
J. Pierpont Morgan made a hurried trip to Washington, 
and, it is understood, urged the President to appoint a 
conference with the heads of four of the great railroads of 
the country, in order to hear their argument for a sus- 
pension of what financiers have regarded as the hostile 
treatment of railroads by the national and State legis- 
latures. After an intimation had gone out of the White 
House of the President’s willingness to see the four rail- 
road presidents if they should wish to call on him, it was 
announced semi-officially on behalf of the President that 
nothing that had been brought to Mr. Roosevelt’s atten- 
tion by Mr. Morgan had affected the chief executive’s 
conviction of the justice of his course. 
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-Mr. Morean’s call at the White House undoubtedly 
had some relation to the enormous shrinkage of the values 
of railroad and industrial securities that preceded and 
followed.the financier’s trip to the capital. After a steady 
decline in market values for several days, the climax of 
the panic—for such it really was—came on last Thursday, 
when more than $500,000,000 was stricken from the values 
of railroad and industrial shares, some of which had long 
been known as standard investment stocks. It was 
pointed out by the opponents of radical legislation that 
this climax of misfortune on the stock exchange, which, 
with the preceding declines, aggregated more than 
$2,000,000,000 within the year, was the result of mistrust 
in the present and future security of private property 
under the attacks of hostile legislators. It is surmised 
that this situation. was brought to the pistes s atten- 
tion by Mr. yeas 

J 


“eae beginnings of a vast sociological experiment were 
announced on Tuesday of last week when the. news of a 
contribution of -$10,000,000 by Mrs. Russell Sage, ‘‘to 
uplift the masses in the United States,’’ was given out in 
New York. The money is to be expended under the 
direction of a corporation, to be known as the Sage 
Foundation. The purposes of this corporation are thus 
outlined in a statement issued by Robert W. De Forest, 
Mrs. Sage’s personal representative in the work: ‘‘Its 
object is the improvement of the social and living con- 
ditions in the United States. It will be within the scope 
of such.a fotindation to investigate and study the causes 
of adverse social.conditions, including ignorance, poverty, 
and vices, to suggest how these conditions can be reme- 
died or ameliorated, and put in operation any appropriate 
means to that end.”’ 

a . Fd 


THE agreement between the administration and the 
city of San Francisco on the Japanese problem was put 
into operation on last Thursday, when President Roose- 
velt issued an executive order directing the Japanese or 
Corean laborers, skilled or unskilled, who have received 
passports to go to Mexico, Canada, or Hawaii, and to 
come therefrom to this country, to be debarred from 
admission to the continental territory of the United States. 
At the same time the two suits filed to test the treaty 
rights of Japanese children to enter the white schools of 
San Francisco were discontinued, the school board of 
that city having abandoned the issue by admitting pupils 
of Japanese origin or citizenship to the general public 
schools, under restrictions applicable to all races. The 
executive order, of course, means a general exclusion of 
Chinese laborers from all the States of the Union. 


st 


GLOWING reports of efficiency and achievement were 
brought from the Panama Canal Zone on March 12 by 
the committees representing commercial clubs in Boston, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati, who arrived at that 
port on the date named after a visit of inspection to the 
Isthmus. The committees, which are preparing a joint 
report, found that an excellent organization has been 
built up in the zone, that sanitary conditions are highly 
satisfactory, and that the means for housing and feeding 
the employees are comfortable and adequate. Of the 
officials and the skilled workers the report says: ‘‘We wish 
to eall attention to the sympathy with the work, and to 
the zeal and intelligence of the men with whom we came 
directly in contact. They were young men and picked 
men. One and all, they spoke with unhesitating faith in 
commendation of the plan of the work, of the ability of 
the chief engineer, and of his fidelity and zeal, and of the 
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practicability of completing the canal on the lines pro- 


posed.” 
ad 


PorntING out that ‘‘the railroads of the United States 
are no longer able to move crops and manufactures 
rapidly enough to procure the prompt transaction of the 
business of the nation,’ and that ‘‘there is small prospect 
of relief’ from this situation, the President, on last 
Saturday, announced his intention to appoint an inland 
waterways commission to prepare a comprehensive plan 
for the improvement and control of the river systems of 
the United States. For the present congestion of traffic 
the President wrote, in outlining the work before the new 
commission, ‘‘There appears to be but one complete 
remedy,—the development of a complementary system 
of transportation by water.’’ The men whom the Presi- 
dent has asked to serve on the commission are Theodore 
E. Burton, chairman, Senator Francis G. Newlands, 
Senator William Warner, Representative John H. Bank- 
head, Gen. Alexander MacKenzie, Engineer Corps, 
U.S.A., Dr. W. J. McGee, F. H. Newell, Gifford Pinchot, 
and Herbert Knox Smith. ay 

& 


THE international tragedy that is being enacted in the 
Balkan peninsula was brought to the world’s attention 
again at the beginning of last week when Dimitri Petkoff, 
Premier of Bulgaria, was assassinated in the capital of 
that country by a discharged employee of the government. 
An investigation into the affair has shown that the as- 
sassin was a Macedonian who had taken part in the 
insurrection against the Turkish government in that 
country, and who, discharged from government employ 
because of his activity as an agitator, had decided to 
protest by means of the bullet. It is surmised that, in 


point of fact, M. Petkoff, a tried patriot, was the victim — 


of his government’s policy in withholding its open sym- 
pathy from the cause of the revolted Macedonians, who 
are exerting enormous pressure upon Bulgaria in an at- 
tempt to bring about a war between that country and 
Turkey, in the hope that such a war might result in the 
termination of Turkish control in Macedonia. 


Brevities. 


Horace Greeley used to say, ‘‘This is a free country, 
and no one is obliged to exercise common sense unless 
he has it.” 


At the coming Congregational Council all the benev- 
olent societies of the denomination will have their an- 
nual meeting. 


After any long absence from hoine it is surprising how 
little time it takes to catch up with the news that is 
really worth while. 


A photograph shows 350,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren wallowing in the mud in a Chinese camp, with 
little food and less fuel. 


What matter of importance will have finally escaped 
the attention of Commander Peary who did not see a 
newspaper for two years? 


We read and listen to many things, not because they are 
important, but because we fear that, omitting them, we 
shall miss something important. 


When we are tempted to write about the beauties 
of spring, we are checked by the remembrance that 
many of our readers have had no winter. 


The Christian Register 


The editor of 'Collier’s Weekly makes merry with Old— 


Testament worthies, and gets some of the facts right; 


but certainly it was Elisha and not Elijah, to whom — 


the children said, ‘‘Go up, thou bald head.” 


As a result of long experience with ‘‘come-outers”’ 
of all kinds, Horace Greeley said of them, ‘‘Because 
they were entirely unfit for life as it is, they thought 
themselves exactly suited to Jife as it ought to be.” 


Among our subscribers every kind of weather is — 


enjoyed, from the cool breezes of Canada to the heats 
of India. In New England, without change of place, 
we get these extremes, and all that comes between. 


A bear in the stock market once said to the editor, 
‘Stocks go down more often than they go up.” In 


proof he added the statement that a glance at the stock — 


list would show that the majority of stocks were then 
selling below par. 


Supposing it to be a preparation made from coca, 
a plant containing a powerful stimulant which ought 
to be taken only by the advice of the physician, we 
mentioned coca-cola among the pick-me-ups at the 
soda fountain. The makers protest that it does not 
contain cocaine, and that it is harmless. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Parish Assistants. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It is gratifying to learn the avowed purpose of the 
proposed School for Parish Assistants. It takes time for 
the Register to come to Des Moines from far-away Boston. 
For this reason I had not seen the announcement of the 
school in the Register of February 21, when I wrote the 
letter that was printed in the issue of February 28. 


My communication was called forth by a letter, ad-_— 


dressed to me, stating the need of $10,000 ‘‘to inaugurate 
and establish a school for the training of young women 
to be parish assistants, etc.”’ 

Looking ‘‘straight’’ at these words, I saw no young 
men, and naturally connected the plea for the school 
with what was said by the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, concerning young women, in his 
last annual address: ‘‘I venture to believe that there is 
rare opportunity in our body for educating and employ- 
ing the services of talented and consecrated young 
women who do not wish to devote themselves to the work 
of the pulpit, but who are ready, if they can secure the 
adequate training, for service as parish assistants, Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers, parish visitors, and 
managers of the philanthropic or educational activities 
of our churches. There is a large field for the usefulness 
of Christian women in these directions, and it is much 
to be desired that a training-school for parish assistants 
should be established on the general line so successfully — 
developed by some of our sister communions in their 
schools for deaconesses.”’ ' 

May the school realize its expressed purpose ‘‘to pre- 
pare young men and young women for the service of the 
churches as parish assistants, etc.” 

May the need of able women, in Unitarian pulpits, be 
recognized also, and as much encouragement given to 
our young women to prepare for the preacher’s work as~ 
for that of the parish assistant. 


Mary A, 
Dzs Moines, Ia. SAFFORD. 
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It’s not meself I’m grieving for, it’s not that I’m complaining 
(He’s a good man, is Michael, and I’ve never felt his frown), 

But there’s sorrow beating on me like a long day’s raining 

_ For the little wrinkled face of her I left in Kerrydown. 


It’s qust Herself I'm longing for, Herself and no other,— 
Do you mind the morns we walked to Mass when all the fields 
were green2— : 
Twas I that pinned your kerchief, oh, me mother, mother, mother, 
The wide seas, the cruel seas and half the world between! 


} 


It’s the man’s part to say the word, the wife’s to up and follow 
__ (It’s a fair land we’ve come to, and there’s plenty here for all) ; 
It’s not the homesick longing that lures me like a swallow, 

But the one voice across the world that draws me to its call. 


Tt’s just Herself ’m longing for, Herself and no other, 
Do you mind the tales you told me when the turf was blazing 
bright?2— 
Me head upon your shoulder, oh, me mother, mother, mother, 
_. The broad seas between us and yourself alone to-night! 


There’s decent neighbors all about, there’s coming and there’s going; 
It’s kind souls will be about me when the little one is here; 
But it’s her word that I’m wanting, her comfort I’d be knowing, 
And her blessing on the two of us to drive away the fear. 


It's qust Herself I’m longing for, Herself and no other,— 

| Do you mind the soft spring mornings when you stitched the 
wedding-gown?2— 

The little, careful stitches, oh, me mother, mother, mother, 

| Meself beyond the broad seas and you in Kerrydown! 

| —Theodosia Garrison, in McClure’s Magazine 


On Chewing One’s Pills. 


Fe BY PERCY BICKNELL. 


“Don’t chew your pills,’ was one of Mr. Spurgeon’s 

excellent bits of advice. ‘‘Let not your heart be 
troubled,” is the equivalent Scripture injunction. 
_ But these have somewhat the nature of counsels of 
perfection, and too often prove just as futile. A com- 
mand or a resolve not ‘to worry is the very thing to 
cause worry, in the same way that a vehement determina- 
tion to go to sleep is a sure antidote to drowsiness. One 
might as well try to weave ropes of sand or to tie the air 
into knots. Yet it may be possible to look at this one 
habit of worry, of pill-chewing, in an objective way, and, 
by getting a glimpse of its absurdity, to overcome it. 
A little wholesome ridicule sometimes succeeds where 
sterner measures fail. As Horace puts it in one of his 
Satires, ‘‘Ridiculum acri fortius et melius magnas ple- 
rumque secat res.” 

The fatal tendericy to do the thing we would not, to 
chew the pill we had resolved to swallow unchewed, to 
run our bicycle into the very ditch or post or wagon we 
are trying to steer clear of, is a thing as familiar to lesser 
“men as it was to Saint Paul—even though he was not a 
bicycle-rider. Dr. G. L. Walton relates some amusing 
instances of things done just because the doers were so 
determined not to do them. One of his patients, a 
nervous, fussy man, in writing a check to pay his bill for 
medical attendance, took extraordinary care to make 
the check correct in every particular. After starting 
to leave the doctor’s office, he returned to reinspect his 
scrap of negotiable paper. Then, lingering a moment, 
he took an opportunity to read it still again before going 
out. And, when he was gone, it was found that, with all 
his painful care not to make a single ‘mistake, he had 
committed the worst possible error, and one that rendered 
his check worthless. He had misspelled his own name. 
When Phillips Brooks was a little boy, as his biographer 
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tells us, he once snatched a fearful joy by thrusting a 
newly sharpened pencil further and further down his 
throat, until the pencil at last slipped out of his fingers 
and the young experimenter found that he had actually 
swallowed it. Thereupon he sought his mother and 
asked her in a casual and impersonal way what would 
happen if one should swallow a pencil, to which she re- 
plied that she supposed one would die. The child said 
no more on the subject: that pill, at any rate, was mani- 
festly beyond his power to chew, and he wisely refrained 
from the attempt. 

The impulse to recall an unpleasant past event, and to 
taste and retaste its bitterness to the full, is a perilously 
easy one to obey. So great is the pleasure of a morbid 
sort that can thus be experienced, that the confirmed 
pill-chewer will even lament a lost opportunity to worry. 
“Tf I had only known that, how anxious I should have 
been!’’ is a frequent word-wasting exclamation. The 
worries of business men may be of the retrospective as 
well as the prospective sort. A certain bank-cashier . 
rarely went home in the afternoon without turning back, 
trying the door of the bank, and even unlocking it, to 
disappear within, where it was supposed he reopened the 
vaults and reinspected the securities before finally lock- 
ing up again for the night. Who has not risen after going 
to bed, to turn on the gas just to make sure it had been 
properly turned off? or gone downstairs to see that the 
front door was made fast, even though one had never 
failed to fasten it in the last ten years? All this is foolish- 
ness, we admit. ‘‘Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor.’’ 

Poor sleepers worry not only over the horridness of 
things in general and insomnolence in particular, but, as 
the night wears on and the clock strikes one, two, and 
three, the wretched insomniac assists at the funeral of 
those departed hours and grimly declares, ‘‘Well, no sleep 
for me to-night, that’s sure!’’ Regret for the past as 
well as fear for the future keeps sleep from his pillow for 
the rest of the night. But a wise physician reminds 
us, ‘‘You would be surprised to know with how few hours 
of sleep many people have kept their work indefinitely at 
a high standard, and their physical and mental condition 
unimpaired as long as they have not worried about it.” 
And we are counselled to recall this when troubled with 
sleeplessness, and also to remember that quiet rest in one 
position, even without sleep, will do more to refresh mind 
and body than worrying. 

Those who worry think the non-worriers careless of 
consequences, and even wilfully blind to all the frightful 
possibilities that paint themselves so vividly to the 
anxious mind. But is this so? Is not the blindness on 
the part of those who worry? ‘They fail to see that by 
no utmost stretch of the imagination can all the possi- 
bilities be thought of. Though a hundred be provided 
against, it is usually the hundred and first possibility that 
becomes an actuality. Better, then, to. give up trying to 
imagine all possible past, present, and future contin- 
gencies. That is the conclusion the light-hearted and 
care-free have long ago come to, often after a terrible ex- 
perience of worry. ; 

In Lockhart’s Life of Scott occurs an instructive in- 
stance. Sir Walter was entertaining a merry dinner 
party at his house in Castle Street, and among the gay 
company was a certain West Country baronet who out- 
shone all the other guests in bright vivacity and ready 
wit. Yet in his pocket he bore a letter containing a 
challenge, which he accepted, and early the next morning 
he was to meet his opponent at an appointed spot in the 
neighborhood. From the banquet hall he rode to the 
duelling ground, and to his death. A moral of a more 
serious kind is, of course, pointed by this story; but the 
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incident stirs one’s admiration for the self-control that 
refused to be overawed by the horror of the direst pos- 
sibilities. Perhaps it may be urged that it is not’the great 
troubles, like this of the baronet, that in these days wear 
us out, but the numberless little worries of life. It is 
true that a strength to wrestle with giants is often over- 
come by foes of pygmy stature. Charles the Fifth, Em- 
peror of Germany and King of Spain, bore calmly the 
crushing cares of his kingdom and empire; but, after 
relinquishing his sovereignty and retiring to the monastery 
at Yuste, he became fidgety and was a torment to him- 
self and all around him. Worry, like love, is in many in- 
stances ‘‘the child of idleness and fulness of bread.”” Let 
real cares and troubles be accepted with thankfulness. A 
certain French abbé found existence so smooth and 
frictionless that he fell into a melancholy, from which 
he was only rescued by being sent, by some friends, to 
the Bastile on a baseless and frivolous charge. The good 
abbé’s exertions to clear himself and regain his freedom 
quite cured him of his hypochondria. So much bitterer 
are the pills of our own mixing than the doses forced upon 
us by another hand. 

But, after all, little can be said that will help to cure the 
pill-chewing habit. As Scott well observed, it is about as 
useless to say, ‘‘Don’t worry”’ as for Molly to put the kettle 
on and say, ‘‘Don’t boil.’ The consolations of - philos- 
ophy and of religion may avail something; but a good 
digestion and a sense of humor will avail more. If ‘the 


patient can once begin to see how absurdly unimportant | 


all his little worriments really are, compared with ‘‘the 


eternities and the immensities,’ he is on the road to a 


complete cure. Finally, it may be helpful to remember 
that there is one thing worse than chewing one’s pills 
before swallowing them; and that is, chewing them with- 
out swallowing them. Carlyle chewed his pills with a 
Fletcherian thoroughness, and insisted that all the world 
should witness the mastication, but he did get them 
swallowed right manfully in the end. 


The Puritanism of Rudyard Kipling. 


BY HueM; SELBY: 


Those who hold the creed of Puritanism in its integrity 
are now few in number; but the influence of Puritanism 
is an abiding force among us, and we find its tone of 
thought in many who do not subscribe to its tenets. 

In no writer of our day is this influence stronger than 
in Rudyard Kipling. In reading ‘‘Recessional,’’ we feel 
as if we had gone back three hundred years, and even in 
the ‘“Hymn before Action,” pervaded though it is by 
present-day tolerance, there are notes which would have 
hefitted one of Cromwell’s Ironsides; in fact, all the 
military and political poenis bear traces of Puritanism, 
and Mr. Kipling might be described as a Puritanical 
imperialist. 

This vein of Puritanism is not without its good effects. 
The poems are pervaded by the Puritanical sense of the 
intimate relation between God and man, the conviction 
that every department of life is under divine superintend- 
ence,—a conviction which, to some extent, implies that 
every department of life must be regulated by moral 
laws. 

“To some extent”? Yes. We inust make this limi- 
tation. Puritanism, like the Judaism from which it 
sprang, has its evil, as well as its good, side. Just as the 
Israelite forcibly took possession of the land of Canaan, 
claiming to hold authorization from Jahweh, so Mr. 
Kipling writes of England as having been given its 
empire by God; and, just as the Jew believed that his 


God required him to act justly to his neighbor, yet did not — 
object to his behaving unjustly to his enemies, and as" 
the Puritan thought himself bound to lead a pure and 
upright life, and yet felt no compunction as to his dealings | 
with ‘‘malignants,’”’ or Quakers, so Mr. Kipling exhorts — 
his countrymen to remember the responsibilities of 
empire,—to ‘‘drive the road and bridges to ford,” and to — 


“Make sure to each his own j 
That he reap where he hath sown,” * 


yet never hints at any scruples as to the means resorted — 
to for the extension of British rule. According to him, 
the only thing required is humility toward God, constant 
remembrance that it is under him that a nation holds 
‘“‘dominion over pine and palm.” ‘The unpardonable sin 
is boastfulness; for, anything to the contrary that we 
find in ‘‘Recessional,” it is allowable to make any num- 
ber of unjust expeditions to acquire mines or territory, 
if we only take the precaution to ask God’s aid before 
setting out, and to render him thanks when we return 
victorious. 

The evil influence of such a doctrine as this so far out- 
balances any good in Mr. Kipling’s view of the responsi- 
bilities of empire that, were this the sole effect of his 
Puritanism, we should feel inclined to regret that he had 
not kept entirely aloof from religion. Better the mere — 
secular imperialist who frankly says, ‘‘Territory and — 
dominion we will have: if religion and morality protest, 
we will disregard their protestations.”’ He, at any rate, 
is not a ‘‘false witness of God,’ does not represent the 
power “that makes for righteousness,’’ as caring above all — 
for his own glory, making personal homage his chief de- 
inand. 

But, happily, this is not all. There is one group of Mr. 
Kipling’s works where the influence of Puritanism has_ 
been entirely for good, where all that is best in the Puri- 
tan teaching has been blended with some of the best 
thought of our own day. Again, it is to the poems that 
we must turn, for it is always in verse that Mr. Kipling 
expresses his deeper and more personal feelings, as is 
natural; for, though objection may be made to Mill’s — 
definition of poetry, as the expression of feelings, it is yet 
undeniably true that poetry is a most appropriate means 
of utterance for feelings and aspirations. To see the good 
influence of Puritanism on Mr. Kipling, then, we must 
turn to another group of poems; namely, those which refer 
to the exercise of human powers on natural forces, asin _ 
art, in engineering, etc. Here we still have the personal ~ 
God presiding over the work. Mr. Kipling addresses — 
him, in one poem, as ‘‘Great Overseer,” recalling the as- 
piration of the greatest of Puritan poets that his work — 
should be done ‘‘as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” — 
Perhaps it is captious to object to such expressions as im- 
plying the desire to satisfy a master rather than to attain 
an ideal, for, after all, the two things, in this case, are 
identical: we content ourselves with noting how different 
is the service demanded by the God of these poems from 
that claimed by the God of the first group. Here God 
is ‘‘the Master of all good workmen,’ and is to be served — 
by doing good work, not by composing hymns in his — 
honor, the artist—unlike the imperialist, who values 
God’s favor merely as a security of empire—aspiring to 
no other reward than ‘‘to draw the thing as he sees it 
for the God of Things as They Are.” This conception of 
God’s relation to art is not peculiar to Mr. Kipling. It 
has occurred to religious-minded artists of all times, but 
it is a special characteristic of our own age. We finditin — 
Carlyle, in Ruskin, in Pater, and in many others. Its 
first impulse, doubtless, came from the German idealists; ‘ 
but their teaching has, we cannot help thinking, been 

*A Song of the English, pests ae oh 
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J fostered by the spirit of Puritanism, opposed though it 
(4s in many ways to the letter of the creed. 
___ But there is another element in Mr. Kipling’s view of 
| the artist’s relation to God. In some of the poems it is 
implied that the creative faculty is the sign that we are 
| the sons of God, made in his image, since it is a power that 
_ we share with the Creator. It may of course be said that 

we also share this power with the animals; but this only 
_ shows that all creatures are God’s offspring, and, besides, 
) man’s creative faculty is of a higher type than that of the 
_ animals, for man can express thought and feeling in his 
work, just as (we think) God expresses his nature in his 
creation. Thus in ‘‘ McAndrew’s Hymn’—that daring 
-and familiar, yet awe-struck, communing with the Deity, 
which recalls the saints of the Old Testament and the 
devout Calvinists—the engineer likens his power to set 
| the engines in motion to the infusion of life into the 
— aninials by the Creator, even justifying his feeling of 
exultation, so repugnant to the abject cringing before 
divine powers advocated in “ Recessional’’ — 

“Uplift am 1? When first in store 
‘The new-made beasties stood, 


Were ye cast down that breathed the word, 
Declaring all things good?” 


And this conception of the nature of art is not to be 

without practical result. The laws of art are divine laws, 
- Mr. Kipling would tell us, and are to be obeyed, irrespec- 
_ tive of money-getting or of the dictates of public taste. 
In his millennium,— 


a a? 


“None but the Master shall praise them [the artists], 
And none but the Master shall blame, 
. And no one shall work for money, 
And_none shall look for fame!” 


Yes, disinterestedness, that is the note ofthe religion 
of Kipling the artist, the note that is wanting in the 
religion of Kipling the imperialist. To borrow an ex- 
pression from Abraham Lincoln, in the political poems, 
Mr. Kipling speaks with the voice of those who desire to 
have God on their side; in the poeims on art, with the 


voice of those who desire to range themselves on the side 
of God. 


Congregationalism.* 


: BY REV. WILLIAM W. FENN. 


The subject upon which I have been asked to speak 
to-night is ‘‘Congregationalism,’—an appropriate topic, 
since it indicates one of the few survivals, the Old 
Meeting-house is another, which symbolize the con- 
tinuity between the church of the seventeenth and the 
church of the twentieth century. 

If John Norton, in whose pastorate this meeting-house 
was built, were to come again to Hingham, and, as- 
tonied by its sights and sounds, its telephones, automo- 
biles, and the spiteful crackling of the witches’ broomstick 
train, were to fly for refuge to this well-remembered 
house, he would probably feel less at home within its 
walls than the exterior had led him to expect. If his 

- visit should fall on a Sunday, his sense of strangeness 
would be increased. ‘The Scripture reading, without 
comment or explanation, might make him restless, the 
hymns and the tunes would not be of the old familiar 
sort, and perhaps the choir would put his wrath under 
forced draught because of its very excellence, the sermon 
and prayer would be grievously disappointing because 
of their brevity, and, all in all, poor John Norton would 
be as a stranger in a place that had looked like home. 
But, if he should remain on earth long enough to attend 


%* An anniversary address given at the First Church of Hingham. 
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a parish meeting, I fancy he would find much comfort. — 
This, indeed, would be like old times. Many of the 
names he would recognize, and perhaps also some well- 
transmitted habits of thought and speech. The conduct 
of business would follow closely the ancient fashion, so 
that probably at no time or place in all Hingham would 
he feel so much at home as in a meeting of the First 
Church. 

For, notwithstanding all the diversities of thought 
which have been sheltered under this roof during the 
past two hundred and twenty-five years, in one respect 
at least the church has remained constant,—its Congre- 
gationalism. It is true that the name ‘‘Congregational”’ 
has been monopolized in popular terminology by one of 
the two. divisions into which a century ago the ancient 
order was unhappily divided, and also that there are 
other Christian communions which are thoroughly Con- 
gregational in their polity, nevertheless present fact and 
historical lineage make this as truly a Congregational 
church as any of its Trinitarian sisters, and both are 
Congregational as no church however free its polity which 
lacks the historical connection can rightfully claim: to be. 
For the word is both of history and of fact, and can be 
properly borne only by a church which fulfils both re- 
quirements. 

Therefore, because Congregationalism is a manifest 
and important bond between the church of to-day 
and the church of two hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, it has seemed fitting on this occasion to indicate 
its significance the more because it is so seldom appre- 
ciated at its full value. It would be impertinent for an 
outsider, unless, indeed, he were an expert upon the 
ecclesiastical history of Massachusetts, to speak here upon 
the history of this church, rehearsing its external fortunes 
or tracing the development of its thought; but probably 
the character and meaning of its Congregationalism have 
less ofter’ been considered. Indeed, polity is usually 
deemed a mere trifling incident with no real significance 
either in the past or in the present. In Congregationalist 
churches, whether ‘Trinitarian or Unitarian, one may hear 
a thousand sermons upon practical religion to fifty upon 
doctrine or one upon polity. In fact, I doubt not I have 
already used the word or its derivatives more times than 
it has been spoken from this pulpit during the past half- 
century, and probably during the next few minutes it 
will be used oftener than during the half-century to 
come. Yet I wish to-night, in obedience to your request, 
to set forth the nature of Congregationalism, to weigh as 
fairly as may be its advantages and disadvantages, and 
to suggest at the close that in the peculiar religious con- 
ditions of this generation the Congregational churches, 
just because of their Congregationalism, are qualified to 
render the highest service now required at the hands of 
the Christian Church. And, first, let me briefly describe 
the character of Congregationalism. 

As a method of church government, then, it has three 
essential characteristics,—the independence of the local. 
church, the fellowship of the churches in advisory coun- 
cils and friendly conferences, and the democratic consti- 
tution of each individual church. The first, by which it 
is distinguished from all forms of Episcopacy, means that 
each church has entire management of its own affairs, 
including the selection and ordination of its minister, 
subject to no dictation from any outside person or organ- 
ization whatsoever. The second, by which it is distin- 
guished from thorough independency, means that without 
yielding one atom of its independence the church does 
seek the counsel and moral support of sister churches 
which may advise, but cannot legislate. And, as there 
is equality among the churches, so there is democracy 
within each individual church whose officers have no 
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authority beyond that conferred upon them by the church 
in which,each humblest member has equal right of voice 
and vote with the wealthiest and most distinguished. 
Behind these external characteristics, moreover, lies an 
inner constitutive principle of spiritual authority. The 
separate churches and their members are independent 
because all are dependent upon the one indwelling spirit. 
Trinitarian Congregationalists express this in terms of 
the continued presence of Christ, the living lord of the 
Church, within each individual member for guidance and 
inspiration: we find it truer to speak of God immanent 
in the hearts of men, but, however phrased, the principle 
is the same. Our liberty is the liberty of children of God. 
Not to a special sacerdotal order is that spirit restricted, 
for we are all priests unto God; not to specified channels 
is that spirit limited, as if only through sacramental 
meansjcould it enter the hearts of men, for between the 
father and the child is ever the open way; not in great 
councils and on extraordinary occasions alone is the 
spirit present, because it is never absent from the filial 
soul. If mysticism means the direct and immediate com- 
munion of man the child with God the Father, then every 
Congregational church is a company of mystics. This 
is the constitutive faith of Congregationalism, and, if in 
what follows mention is made only of certain external 
advantages and disadvantages, it is not because this 
principle is ignored or forgotten, but solely because, as 
in all our Congregational life and activity, it is every- 
where presupposed. 

That Congregationalism has its disadvantages prob- 
ably not one of its stanchest friends would deny. Where, 
however, it is held that the polity is of divine appoint- 
ment, they will be deemed quite insignificant, since a 
polity so derived must necessarily be the best possible 
for the purpose intended. But this high-church Con- 
gregationalism is very little in evidence nowadays, not 
because the claims of Scriptural authority made by other 
organizations are conceded, but because it is generally 
held among us that in the New Testament there is no 
clear and commanding pattern of a church estate. It is 
not believed that Jesus instituted an external and visible 
church of a fixed form which should be obligatory upon 
his followers the world over and the generations through. 
If it were satisfactorily made out that his earliest dis- 
ciples constituted the first Congregational church of 
Jerusalem, we should rather felicitate them upon the 
discovery, or the inheritance, of an admirable form than 
conclude that therefore their precedent is binding upon 
all who profess and call themselves Christians. No form 
of church organization is sacrosanct. ‘That form is divine 
which enables us to do most effectively a divine work. 
Divine sanction is identical with human serviceableness. 

If, therefore, we are still loyal to Congregationalism, it is 
not because we claim it as the only true form of a church, 
nor is it because we think the system wholly faultless 
and perfectly efficient for all the purposes of a church, 
but simply because we believe that, notwithstanding all 
its disadvantages, it is on the whole the most useful form 
for such service as we can render. Before speaking of 
these real disadvantages, let me briefly refer to one often 
urged, which, however, is more apparent than real. A 
devout and thoughtful Roman Catholic once said to me 
that such a polity as ours must impair a preacher’s free- 
dom of utterance; for, he asked, how can you expect a 
man not to shape his preaching in such a way as to suit 
the predilections of those from whom he derives his sup- 
port? With us, he continued, the preacher is a servant 
of the whole Church of Christ, declaring its mind and 
speaking with its authority, hence he is superior to the 
caprices of a congregation and the threats of wealthy 
members. Theoretically, the objection would seem well 
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of Congregational churches and ministers, be it said that 
among no company of men is there greater freedom of 
speech and action. Only here and there do we hear of 
a minister who is cowed by his congregation, and, where 
the accusation is made, it is often unjust. When the 
magistrates of Boston refused to allow Peter Hobart, first 
minister of this church, to preach a wedding sermon in 
the First Church of Boston, on the ground that he was 
a bold man, and would speak his mind, they were de- 
scribing not Peter Hobart alone, but also his fellows and 
successors in the Congregational ministry. That Boston 
no longer holds this prejudice against a Hingham minister 
equally true and frank, recent events have demonstrated. 
The Congregational clergy has been a race of prophets 
without tinie-serving or hypocrisy, and let me add, also, 
that most, if not all, Congregational churches will tolerate 
almost anything in their minister save shiftiness and 
cowardice. He may not be learned, eloquent, or even 
orthodox, but he must be fearless and sincere. 

Dismissing, then, this apparent disadvantage, which, 
however, has not proved actual, let us turn to one which 
is real, but comparatively unimportant. Although each 
Congregational church is independent, there is, never- 
theless, a recognized Congregationalism, Trinitarian or 
Unitarian, and the entire denomination is dignified or 
degraded in popular estimation by each individual clergy- 
man inits fellowship. Of course this is unjust, since there 
should be no responsibility where there is not corres- 
ponding authority, but the fact must be acknowledged 
as a distinct disadvantage. Many a Unitarian has 
winced under untrue and unkind criticisms of orthodox 
belief made by clergymen bearing the Unitarian namie, 
and similarly I doubt not many an orthodox believer has 
groaned in spirit over the stupid and bigoted denunci- 
ations of ‘‘higher critics” and ‘‘liberal thinkers’’ proceed- 
ing from members of his own communion, to say nothing 
of his sorrow and shame at coarse presentations of 
religious truth. It is hard to be obliged to carry respon- 
sibility unmatched by authority, but that is a disad- 
vantage which our Congregationalism must put up with. 
Some dozen years ago a Presbyterian paper of Phila- 
delphia, after criticising an address recently given there 
by an inconspicuous Unitarian minister of Chicago, 
concluded by saying that the trouble with the Unitarian 
denomination was that it had no machinery to stop the 
brayings of such a theological ass, Barring a slight in- 
felicity of expression, the statement was true, but as 
Congregationalists we regard it as, on the whole, an 
appreciation instead of a criticism. For such frankness 
of speech as our ministers enjoy, while it often proves 
disturbing, is essential to a larger good to which reference 
will presently be made. For even a Congregational ass 
may have a vision of angels to which the eyes of Balaam 
are holden. It is trying to be compromised by the ill- 
advised and sometimes abusive speech of men who are 
identified with us, but that is part of the price which 
must be paid for our freedom, and we remember how 
often the radical of one generation has become the con- 
servative of the next. ; 

It must be confessed, however, that in one respect 
Congregationalism labors under a real and serious dis- 
advantage. Its lack of organization makes efficient 
co-operation very difficult. And in an age when there 
is exceptional reliance upon the pragmatic test of utility, 
when the Church is feeling as never before its social 
responsibility, and in all departments of industry and 
human activity the value and necessity of organization 
for efficiency have been demonstrated, it is not surpris- 
ing that many a Congregationalist should chafe at the 
comparative inefficiency of his denomination because of its 
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Presbyterians and Congregationalists joined in a plan 


’ of union for the evangelization of the Middle West, but 


the Presbyterians came into possession of nearly all of 
the churches thus co-operatively established because 
of their superior organization. In the words of Dr. 


Lawrence at the Albany Convention of 1852, ‘‘They 


have milked our Congregational cows, but have miade 
nothing but Presbyterian butter and cheese.” ‘This was 
not chargeable to unfair machinations on the part of 
Presbyterians, but solely to their more compact and 
workable polity- It is probably on account of this grow- 
ing conviction as to the worth of co-operative activity 
that both branches of the Congregational order to-day 
are feeling their way toward more coherence and cen- 
tralization. But it may fairly be asked whether, this 
very real lack of power in one direction is not made good 
by greater usefulness in another, whether our very loose- 
ness of organization does not enable us to serve some 
important ends more faithfully than by centralization, 
and especially whether in this particular time the existing 
conditions do not constitute a need which requires us, 
as Congregationalists, to guard even more jealously our 
hereditary freedom just because it enables us to serve 
the present age in the highest of all possible ways. 
When all contemporary influences seern to make for 
socialization and consolidation, is it not well that one 
church should stand firmly for a neglected idea which 
yet cannot safely be ignored in the progress of hunian- 
ity, the more if thereby it is enabled, as I hope pres- 
ently to show it is enabled, to serve one of the deepest 
and most urgent needs of this generation ? 

One prime advantage of the Congregational polity 
lies in its education by means of responsibility. To 
the members of the church are its interests and affairs 
committed. In the church meeting, as in our New 
England town meetings, business is freely and fully 
discussed, and decisions are reached by the one man 
one vote principle. Congregationalism thus means 
democracy, and the educational value of democracy 
pertains to it. Every member of a church becomes 
familiar with its purposes, its ideals, its operations, and 
of necessity enters into the life of the church inore thor- 
oughly than is possible under any other form of polity. 
Hence there is intellectual and spiritual education by 
virtue of the participation of all in the ideals and activities 
of the church, as these are unfolded and discussed in its 
meetings.. It may be too much to claim, as Dr. Well- 
man did in an admirable sermon on the polity of the 
Pilgrims published just fifty years ago, that the town 
meeting was the outgrowth of the Congregational Church 
meeting, and that the education given in both carries 
the secret of New England character and influence, but 
it may certainly be maintained that the town meeting 
and the church embodied the same idea, being reciprocally 
and jointly influential, and that together they contrib- 
uted to make New England what it has been in itself 
and in the life of the nation. 

Again, Congregationalism escapes the power of the 


_ dead hand more than any other form of church govern- 


ment. It is much more loosely bound externally to a 
vanished past. Indeed, one is sometimes appalled to 
think how easily the large endowments of Congrega- 
tional churches in buildings and funds might be per- 
verted by a conspiracy of unprincipled men. In most 
of our Congregational churches it would be possible 
for a few men acting together to come into possession 
of the church property and use it as they might desire, 
or even, in certain cases, to dispose of the premises and 
pocket the proceeds. I know of few finer exhibitions 
of faith in human nature than jis afforded by the 
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adherence of many richly endowed churches to their 
Congregational polity. And, so far as I am aware, 
the faith has never been falsified by the event. But 
this means, of course, that there is in Congregationalism 
a flexibility as against the fixity of other churches which 
makes it more responsive to the shifting needs of this ~ 
ever-changing world. Hence, to meet emergencies and 
cope with situations as they arise, no polity is superior 
to ours. Precisely as a few men working together might 
pervert the church property to improper uses, so a few 


- earnest and eager souls. working together can make one 


of our churches what they will in view of the new de- 
mands of the present time in social service or in religious 
thought. 

Sunilarly, where Congregationalism: prevails, the dead 
hand of dogma grips less firmly than elsewhere. ‘The 
Cambridge Synod presented to the magistrates and the 
churches of Christ at home and abroad their assent to 
the Westminster Confession, but added the remarkable 
qualifying phrase “for substance of doctrine.’”’ Subse- 
quently, in the Preface to the Savoy Declaration adopted 
by the Massachusetts Synod of 1680, and for Connecticut 
at Saybrook in 1708, occur the memorable words, which 
declare that the Confession is ‘‘in no way to be made 
use of as an imposition upon any,” lest confessions of 
faith degenerate into ‘‘exactions and impositions of 
faith.” The Burial Hill Declaration of 1865 reaffirmed 
again ‘‘substantially”’ the doctrine of Westminster and 
Savoy; but this ‘‘rhetorical discourse’? (as Dr. Bacon 
calls it) was accepted by but few churches. The National 
Council (Trinitarian) of 1880 appointed a large and rep- 
resentative committee to prepare a statement embodying 
the beliefs generally held by the churches; but the result 
of their labors, known as the Commission Creed, was not 
reported to the Council,—the vote constituting the com- 
mittee expressly provided that it should not be, lest the 
Council should incur the suspicion of dictating a creed 
to the churches,—-but was conimended to the churches 
only by the character and ability of the committee. The 
story of Unitarian Congsegationalism in this respect 
is familiar to us all, and the important fact is that there 
is not now and never has been any constitutive creed of 
Congregationalism. Where synods or councils or commit- 
tees have put forth such documents, they have been testi- 
monies and not tests, binding upon individual churches 
only when formally accepted by them. There is in 
Congregationalism no doctrinal standard by which heresy 
can be determined, and no tribunal before which an 
alleged heretic can be summoned. ‘To his own church 
alone a minister stands or falls, and, if one church should 
dismiss its minister, he might be instantly called by 
another Congregational church, and no earthly power 
could forbid his acceptance or prevent his installation. 
Each church has or may have its own creed which it can 
change at will. Whether it is better to have no creed 
at all or to have a creed commonly avowed, but generally 
disbelieved, at least in any legitimate interpretation of 
its phrases, may be matter of debate; but I think it is 
past dispute that the Congregational method gives less 
occasion for a cheveril conscience and is indefinitely more 
favorable to religious progress. 

And this brings me to the last and most important 
point; namely, the value of Congregationalism as a means 
of the evolution of religion. I have sometimes ventured 
to say that Congregationalism is the worst polity ever 
devised for religious propagandism and the best for 
religious evolution. And both statements are true for 
the same reason; namely, its flexibility, due to its in- 
dependence. For religious evolution, like evolution 
elsewhere, requires two things: free variation and the 
subjection of variation to the test of experience. Both 
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of these conditions ate met in our Congregationalism 
by its two essentials to which reference has already 
been made,— the strict independence of the local church 
and the friendly fellowship of the churches. ‘There is no 
external power on earth which can forbid a Congrega- 
tional minister to speak his mind freely in his own pulpit. 
If he has some new vision of truth, he may preach it 
without let or hindrance from without. And his con- 
gregation knows him, knows his sincere reverence and 
spiritual purpose, the devotion of his life, and his loyalty 
to the great realities of religion; and, knowing this, his 
church stands by him when he is assailed, and no one can 
touch him. Think what the loss would have been if 
Channing could have been silenced or Horace Bushnell 
deposed. And in the church his thought is tested. His 
own people know that, however it may seem to others, 
it does help them to purer, higher living, it does open 
to them new vistas in thought and make the eternal 
realities more precious and potent. They are his epistles 
known and read of all men, and through the fellowship 
his ideas thus comsmended pass out into a sphere of 
wider testing; and, if they approve themselves in the 
experience of human souls, they find their place at last 
in the growing inheritance of Christendom. ‘Theoreti- 
cally, Congregationalism, with its independence and its 
fellowship, offers thus the essential conditions of re- 
ligious progress, and historically this a@ priory promise 
has been amply fulfilled. Therefore to such as believe 
in religious progress the Congregational polity must be 
especially dear. 

Hence it is that now, as seldora before in our 
history, the Congregational churches, as I venture to 
believe, hold the key to the situation. For no ob- 
server of present conditions and tendencies can fail to 
be impressed by the momentous fact that there is in 
the world to-day an unprecedented amount of extra- 
confessional and extra-ecclesiastical religion. The state- 
ment has often been quoted from Dr. Bruce of Scotland, 
to the effect that many in the present time are kept 
from church, not by lack of religion, but by exceptional 
moral earnestness. To the same effect, Prof. Jacks, 
the editor of the Hzbbert Journal, says, in an admirable 
article in the October number upon ‘‘The Church and 
the World,” that a World Church is in process of forma- 
tion, ‘embracing multitudes whom existing church or- 
ganizations disown, and destined to do hereafter the work 
which they claim as theirs only on a scale and with a 
vigor of which the most daring imagination has not 
dreamed. ‘The world is actually going on ahead of them, 
and in some instances forgetting all about them. ‘This 
is more to them than a matter of academic interest: 
it is a question of their own life or death.” Can any 
one deny the truth of it? As the theology of the future 
has been shaping itself not so much in theological schools 
as in the philosophical disciplines, so the religious life 
of the age is increasingly outside of the Christian Church. 
And this creates a situation hopeful indeed for religion, 
but alarming for the Church. For this new religious 
life is destined, just because it is life, to organize itself 
into form. Will it be into forms of its own creation or 
into those of the Church? The situation is fraught 
with gravest peril both for the Church and for humanity, 
for we can ill afford to sacrifice the splendid tradition 
of the Christian Church, with its saints and heroes and 
martyrs and all its sacred and uplifting associations. 
Yet, if this new life shall create its own forms, ; the 
Church will be left stranded like the Judaism of,jthe 
first century, which knew not the day of its visitation. 
The; conviction deepens that the Christian Church 
is atone of the supreme crises of its history, and that 
the need is urgent for the incorporation of this new 
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religious life into its noble and inspiri.. g traaition. And, 
since the alienation is due principally to the Church’s 
hold upon obsolescent thought and antiquated religious 
methods, this can plainly be done most quickly and 
surely, and there is need of haste and confidence, by 
the church which has the most flexible organization 
and the least fixity of form. Upon the Congregational 
churches of America has dawned a day of unparalleled 
opportunity, an opportunity of service to the whole 
Church of Christ and of incalculable benefit to the world. 
Alas for us if we neglect this commanding opportunity 
and duty in obedience to a clarnor for greater present 
efficiency in inferior ways which would involve the 
sacrifice of the very feature of our life which fits us 
above all others for this supremely significant service! 


The Alchemy of Purpose. 


Importunity,—the importunity of a set purpose in the 
human will,—that is the key to the friendship of God. 


There are few things that God will give you merely be- 
cause you wish for them, but there are few things he will — 
deny you when you change from wishing to willing. You — 


may wish for the day of the Lord; you may wish for the 
betterment of the world; you may wish for the triumph 
of liberal ideas. But I say unto you that, for all your 
pious wishing, God will not arise and give you any of these 
things. But will them, and behold he will give you as 
many as you want. 

The set purpose of a man is a tremendous factor in the 
affairs of this world. Ideals are useless so long as they 
are merely admired; they turn into realities when they 
are willed; truth is ineffectual so long as you merely 
assent to its propositions. It becomes mighty when 
you clothe it with purpose. Things that seem impossible 
suddenly change their character when they feel the magic 
touch of one determined will. As purpose rises in moral 
quality, it rises also in power, so that, if you can imagine 
a being possessed of an absolutely good will, there is 
nothing in heaven or on earth that could stand up before 
him. Our lives are irresistible just so far as they contain 
this absolute good will. Purpose is the great wonder- 
worker of human life, whereby the things that are not 
become the things thatare. It is the transmuting agency 
of the world, turning water into wine and base metals 
into gold. Of all the wonders in the height above and in 
the deep below none is so wonderful as the alchemy of 
purpose. 

Even a man’s thoughts are in part the children of his 
purpose. His views on men and things are the reflection 
of the aim for which he lives. Live for a good purpose, 
and you will find good everywhere; live for a bad one, and 
you will find the world thoroughly evil. Change your 
purpose, and you change your world. Aim at the worst, 
and your world is hell. Aim at the harmless life only, 
and you live on the common earth. Aim at the best, 
and heaven is allaround you. ‘‘It shall be unto thee even 
as thou wilt.’’ Thanks to the alchemy of purpose, you 
can make your world pretty much what you like. 

In presence of this wonder-working power, things are 
not what they seem to be. Drawbacks are turned to 
advantages; misfortunes become blessings; even sin is 
made use of. Nothing can stand up for long against the 
attack; of a good man who knows what he wants and is 
determined to have it. The whole situation is reversed. 
The facts which made against you come over to your side, 
the hostile army enlists under your banner, the storms 
which threatened shipwreck fill your sails and carry 
your merchandise into port, the mountain becomes a 
plain, the rough desert a smooth highway, the crooked 
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» Such is the man whom God chooses for his friend. The 


is straightened, the great sycamine-trees are torn up by 
the roots,—and the impossible becomes an established 
Such is the cause which God delights to help. 


purpose of nan is the answer to the challenge of God.— 
Lawrence P. Jacks. 


To Sleep. 


O gentle lover of a world day-worn, 


ee Taking the weary light to thy dusk arms, 


Stealing where pale forms lie, sunhurt and torn, 


‘ae Waiting the balm of thy oblivious charms, 
+ Make me thy captive ere I guess pursuit, 


And cast me deep within some dreamless close, 
Where hopes stir not, and white, wronged lips are mute, 


And, if ere morn thou choos’st to set me free, 
Let it not be, sweet jailer, through the door 
That timeward opes, but to eternity 
Set thou the soul that needs thee nevermote ; 
So I from Sleep to Death may softly wend 
As one would pass from gentle friend to friend. 
—Olive Tilford Dargan, in Scribner’s. 


aa And Pain’s hot wings fold down o’er hushéd woes! 
! 


A New Earth. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


‘‘The earth is the Lord’s.’”’? Most men believe that 
dully; but many consider it a rather poor piece of prop- 
erty, well enough, perhaps, for God’s footstool. And 
Earth’s motherliness is so general, so levelling, as to be 
largely held in contempt: not many acknowledge her as 
“nearest of kin.”’ 

When our President sets aside ‘‘a special day of Thanks- 
giving and praise to the Almighty, because of the blessings 
we have received,”’ has he at heart one thought of ‘‘ Mother 
Earth’’? Is reverence for earth a part of any one’s 
piety? Do not the majority think of earth as at enmity 
with man?—‘‘the natural man,” his own enemy? 

We read stich nonsense as this even in the Register. 
Speaking of man, ‘‘Nature is always trying to get rid of 
him, and he exists only because he has gained the power 
to subdue nature, to overcome her crude forces and violent 
antagonisms, and make them do his will.’”’ No thanks 
to the earth. But how did he exist before he gained this 
power? It is natural for a man to forget his babyhood, 
and, plainly, Nature wants him to forget it; but he 
cannot deny it when it is brought before him, even if he 
would deny his mother. 

As a child I was taught that the earth was God’s foot- 
stool, and so I thought of it. No one pays very intimate 
attention to his footstool. I accepted a rose without a 
thought of the bare, brown earth about the roots of the 
rosebush. And later in life I had not outstepped my 
teachers. If I had been asked, What is the most beauti- 
ful thing in the world? I might have answered, A love- 
lighted face, quite forgetting ‘‘Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” I thought that love had 
nothing to do with earth: its plans and purposes were 
all above it. Sometime love would allow me to leave the 
earth. 

If the earth is notfall-wise, it is, at least, able to do the 
will of One all-wise. \* All that a man is earth’s discipline 
has made him. All\ that he possesses ‘earth has given 
him. The bare brown earth is not only beauty-full, it is 
also service-full. Service-full is a better word used here 
than serviceable. 

The earth serves divinely. ‘This selfless service is for 
all alike. But, while there are souls so near to the soul 
of Naturejthat, lacking all other comfort, they can press 
cheek to the earth and be comforted, others see in this 
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divine service only indifference. Earth speaks to them, 
but they do not hear. And abundant crops mean 
planting, ploughing, and harvesting, no more. 

Plant a seed in the earth, and let any one watch the 
wonder of what happens, if he can,—except with more 
earth and another seed. You may say, if we knew the 
secret of the seed, the earth would be stripped of most 
of its honors. So learned a.man as Lord Kelvin has 
thought it possible that the seed was a gift to earth, 
“brought by some seed-bearing meteor,”’—as unsatisfac- 
tory a theory as could be thought of. The secret of seed 
and soul is the same. There is but one Mind, and that is 
in everything accounting for it. A new earth will com- 
pel a new heaven, and that heaven will be a universe 
wide enough for all things. 

We bury our dead and hold that one small spot as 
sacred. ‘‘All manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, 
and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the 
air,”’ that have gone down to death, if we think of them 
at all, we think: What of it? Were they not common 
and unclean? There are view-points from which hu- 
manity shows dulness and little else. The mud lifted 
by our shoes may have in it more of understanding than 
is in our huinan hearts, more of service, more of kindness. 
But the earth is gentle. It provides for us and heals the 
hurt we do. I think an arrogant, selfish, unclean soul 
must stand alone in the universe. It is no more of earth 
than it is of heaven. 

It is no infrequent thing for a man to express his dis- 
dain in these words, ‘‘of the earth, earthy.’’ Even Shakes- 
peare speaks of ‘‘the dull elements of earth and water”’; 
and Dryden, ‘‘Earthy spirits black and envious are.” 
What is an earthy spirit? Is it the one whom the earth 
can comfort? Or is it the one who speaks of ‘‘the life- 
less clod’’ and ‘‘the heartlessness of Nature’’? Dic- 
tionaries define both earthiness and earthliness as ‘‘gross- 
ness,” and earthly as ‘‘not heavenly or spiritual; carnal.”’ 
Earthly-mindedness is ‘‘extreme devotedness to earthly 
objects; grossness; sensuality.’”’ Earth could hardly be 
rated lower. It does not seem fit even to be God’s foot- 
stool. 

Man will never subdue the earth: it is older and wiser 
than he. But he may become acquainted with it,—mind 
to mind. There is nothing hidden that shall not be 
revealed, but not a secret will be given up without com- 
pensating endeavor on our part. Who but a clear sim- 
pleton can think of earth as his slave! And yet men have. 
There are men to-day who do. They gather gold and 
silver and knowledge for a few short years and think the 
victory is theirs. 

Earth has not yet done its utmost. Hidden in it are not 
the faces of those who shall live a thousand years from 
now, bright, brave, joyful faces, and the brains that 
will be back of them, but the secrets that the world can- 
not receive until these are come. For those who lived 
a thousand years ago the ‘‘impossible’’ has come to pass 
in the uses of electricity and wireless telegraphy. All 
this discovery has been by the way of the earth,—mind 
meeting mind. 

There are those who shudder at Nature’s hold upon 
them,—‘‘Earth to earth.’’ But, if Nature is uncon- 
querable, all the better, since it is also responsible. We 
are safe. We can no more fail Nature than Nature can 
fail us. Earth is an artificer of wonderful intelligence. 
The seed is a living thing. It is made out of the dust. 
The earth must be mindful as well as _lifeful.” “Since 
Earth can produce a seed, why not a soul?> Whyishould 
the spirit of mortal be proud—above other things? 

If I pray by planting and watering and digging about, 
and the earth answers by giving the rose a™brighter 
color, or a peach larger and finer than ever before, or an 
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abundant harvest of whatever I may have asked for, 
is the prayer greater than the answer? Verily, it is not, 
and it is good to know even so much as that about our- 
selves and our relation to earth. Religion has turned 
its back upon earth, and a woful mistake it has made. 
It is our nearest of kin. 

Beyond prayer, the act that is a soul’s utmost toward 
bringing about that which it desires, a man is utterly 
helpless, as helpless as a seed. Life has been given him. 
It is not his to keep. Nor can he create the least living 
thing. But he may discover. If Nature is not the 
creative hand, it is the glove on that hand, revealing as 
well as concealing. Either earth is infinitely intelligent, 
or it is the honorable ambassador of Infinite Intelligence. 
I am cared for by Infinite Intelligence, and, in either case, 
the earth can tell me that which I long to know. I have 
but to draw near and question. Mind must meet mind. 
We can never receive our own until we are able to ask 
for it. 

The nature-lover has come nearer and received more 
than he who plants and waters only that he may reap; 
but there is generous answer for all, even the cumberer. 
The sun shines upon him and his, and the earth is at one 
with the sun. All of Nature’s work is divinely done. 
When the finer characters are only confusion to the eye, 
there is the great primer type,—gold, silver, and dia- 
monds, coal, copper, and iron, food, shelter, and raiment. 
Earth has no scorn for her primer pupils. They may 
even think themselves petted, as children are, but they 
are also largely excluded. He who communes with the 
frozen grass and the dead leaves, with the broken and the 
shadowed, he it is who is warmed to the heart, although, 
if he had feared and held back, he could not have believed 
that possible. 

The diamond hasa wonderful story to tell, but the living 
grass tells more. It is doing. It gives and takes. It 
goes and returns. Beside the grass jewelled with dew- 
drops diamonds are coldly sparing, covetous. By his 
choice of these earth classes the man. 

Before we can know anything positive about God and 
his heaven, we must become acquainted with earth. 
There is a strong relationship between flesh and soul. 
We have been made ashamed of this relationship. It is 
time that we were ashamed of that shame. ‘‘He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ 

When we came to believe in the deathlessness of the 
atom, we had reached high ground and a wide outlook. 
Deathlessness is the law on earth as it is in heaven. 
Immortality will not always be defined as ‘‘exemption 
from death,” for death will be forgotten. Using the 
words ‘‘Nature” and ‘‘an Intelligent Energy” instead 
of God and our Father does not change the face of the 
mother: the one conclusion is inescapable. Mind is "the 
mother of all things. Mind has always been at the front, 
designing, commanding, leading. 

That in due time we cast a hindering body for one in 
which we shall have greater freedom is as much in the 
course of nature as the caterpillar’s change into the butter- 
fly, or as any other change which we call natural. Change 
leads all naturalness. It is always ahead, and so insistent 
in its teaching that it would seem that a wayfaring man 
though a fool need not err therein. But it is not reason- 
able, much less worshipful, to suppose that the Eternal 
would consort with the perishable, Power with weakness, 
Wisdom with foolishness, Entity with nonentity. The 
earth is mighty. It is white-hearted, or heaven is de- 
graded. 

Thinking is the highest listening. It is mind in touch 
with Mind. There is meaning in the fragrance of dead 
leaves. The broken, blossomless thing that stands help- 
less and hopeless at the end of summer has not lived a 
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useless life, failed, unless I fail. It is now ready to reveal 
something of ‘‘Him that sent me,” if I am ready to re- 
ceive the revelation. I, the creature, could not know of 
that tenderness in the Creator which we call pity except 
through my own being, and I could not know of it in 
myself except through the . helpless wretchedness (so 
called) that confronts me. Even wretchedness may be, 
in reality, an angel of light. j 

King David had not offered his eyes for healing _when 
he said so pitifully, ‘“My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh crieth 
out for the living God.” His courts are here as well as 
his green pastures and still waters, and they are open 
courts. . 

The earth is the Lord’s,—might of his might and sub- 
stance of his substance. When all men believe this, soul 
will be crying to soul, ‘‘Joy! shipmate, joy!” 

And the seas need not be smooth. 

Sr. JosErH, Mo. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Palm Sunday and Easter. 


A roadway carpeted with palms and flowers, 
A welcome shouted by the eager throng; 
A thousand voices sing in David’s song, 
“Messiah comes, the nation’s king and ours!” 


Shouts,.songs, and palms! Yet, as the week goes by, 
The shouts are silenced and the palms are dry, 
Till that last day, when blackness shrouds the sky, 
And those who shouted then, to-day cry, ‘‘Crucify!” 


A cold, dark morning and a new-made tomb; 
‘Three weeping women groping through the gloom, 
To dress a corpse from which the life has gone. 
“And who shall roll away for us the stone!”’ 
Only one streak of twilight, cold and gray, 
Whitens the east and gives a hope of day; 
But see, it mounts the heavens! ‘‘The Sun! the Sun!” 
See for the world Eternal Life begun! 
— Edward FE. Hale, 


The Old Preaching and the New. 


‘‘And what did Dr. Primrose preach about?” This 
was the question of dear old Madam Elsmere, as the 
family returned from church. Dear Madam Elsmere 
would have said, ‘‘as they came back from meeting.” 
It is to be observed, before we go any farther, that such 
is the Idolatry, as Iam apt to call it, of the sermon in the 
Puritan congregation of the last few centuries, that this 
is always the first question asked regarding a religious 
service. I might add that the sermon is generally spoken 
of as if there were but one sermon possible. This form 
of language is used even when the speaker expects some- 
thing new. 

On this particular occasion, when the walking party 
and the riding party returned in good spirits, with red 
cheeks and all wide awake from their excursion of three 
or four miles to meeting and back, the young people, 
with great promptness and cordiality, said — 

“Oh, it was a beautiful sermon, it was an elegant ser- 
mon! I wanted to stop and tell Dr. Primrose how much 
I liked the sermon.” 

‘And what was it about?’ said the old lady. 

‘John, what should you say it was about? ‘The text 
was,——Mary dear, you always remember,—what was the 
text? Grandmamma, I can’t tell you the text, but it 
was‘a beautiful sermon.” - 

This is hardly a caricature of what the fate of a beauti- 
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ful sermon is. Gibbon says, in one of his letters, rather 
bitterly, that people leave a church with excellent reso- 
lutions, that sermon and prayers and music have called 
them up to their very best; and then, by the time they 
have reached the corner of the street, the familiar aspect 
of things and the influence of habit have so completely 
overwhelmed the impressions which they received in the 
church that they go on for a week exactly as if they 
had never been there. ; 

In this Gibbon is undoubtedly cynical; but there is 
foundation enough for his bitterness, too, on which one 
might build a series of the Lyman Beecher lectures, on 
the grave question of what sermons are for. 

Mr. Cogswell, the great librarian, once said to me that 
he wished that the Astor Library might contain every 
book published in every year, excepting novels and ser- 
mons. Then, with a good deal of care, he said that he 
did not mean to depreciate sermons, for that he esteemed 
their value very highly; but, he said, a sermon in. its 
very essence is ephemeral. ‘Truth is eternal and infi- 
nite. What a sermon is for is to apply the eternal truth 
to the moment when the sermon is delivered. It may 
be that within a week circumstances are all changed. 
In that case, the sermon ought not expect to survive, 
need not survive. 

Here is the extreme view on the one side. At the other 
end one might cite the remark attributed to Dr. Ephraim 
Peabody, that there are but eight possible sermons. 
The remark means that the sermon engages itself in 
describing man’s relations with God. And just as those 
makers of statues by machinery, whom you can find in 
Paris, will give you a very nice bronze statue of yourself, 
if you will give them eight photographs of yourself taken 
from eight points of view, this axiom regarding sermons 
would divide them into eight classes. I do not know, 
but I think that the eight topics are faith, hope, love, 
faith in its connections with hope, faith in its connections 


- with love, hope in its connections with love; faith, hope, 


and love in their mutual connections, and, lastly, as we 
say in the pulpit, what Paul meant when he said that 
faith, hope, and love abide and continue forever. But 
I never heard Dr. Peabody himself make this somewhat 
mechanical statement. 

Henry Giles, who was a man who knew very well what 
he was talking about, used to say that it was the business 
of a New England minister to consider in the pulpit, as 
well as he could, every subject which turned up as the 
year went by from which an idealistic or spiritual lesson 
could be derived. He considered such a minister. to be 
a teacher appointed to give the religious lesson of the 
time as wellas he could. Was it a discussion of the value 
of the Old Testament? ‘The preacher must state it as 
well as he could, and whether he liked to or not. Or 
was it anti-slavery, or was it the correlation of forces, 
or was it the earthquake in California, or was it The 
Hague Tribunal, or was it the rebate on railroads, or 
was it a new playground in the third school district, 
the minister was there on Sunday, according to Mr. Giles, 
to spiritualize the life of his time. I once heard the Dean 
of Canterbury preach an admirable sermon in which he 
took this view. 

On the other hand, I once heard John Weiss say, ‘‘You 
have wasted your strength in your fear that people 
would not understand you. Who cares whether they 
You are to say the very best 
you can say. Preach as if you were preaching to arch- 
angels. If the people see and know that you are near God, 
that is what they need, and in that way you will help 
them.” For John Weiss was a prophet, and I suppose he 
shared Coleridge’s view that the understanding is the 
lowest of the human faculties, 
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In our sacred column to-day I repeat these anecdotes 
together, at the suggestion of a dear friend, because I 
have just come across a list of the subjects of sermons, 
say three hundred and fifty, more or less, which I. heard 
when I was an undergraduate in Harvard College. These 
sermons were, in general, by Henry Ware, Sr., Henry 
Ware, Jr., and by John Gorham Palfrey, by Dr. 
Lothrop, and their exchanges,—preachers most of them 
decidedly above the average standard of preachers, who 
had before them two hundred young men just at the time 
when young life inquires, resolves, and perhaps deter- 
mines. We have thought, I and my friend, that it might 
be of use to the younger generation of to-day to ask if 
the average subject of the sermon of to-day is or is not 
better than the average subject was then. For myself 
I think it is better. But for the facility of comparison 
I will print here the beginning of the list to show what 
young people and old people alike listened to as the years 
went by. 

First, there were what are called: occasional sermons: 
A Farewell to Seniors, A Welcome to Freshmen, Ser- 
mons on New Year’s Day, Fast Day, the Fourth of July, 
and Thanksgiving. ‘The other subjects, as it happens in 
this order, were: The Kingdom of God is within You 
(two sermons by different preachers); a Course on the 
Old Testament; The Reign of Saul, Judah, and Israel; 
The Prophets; The Vears after the Captivity. There fol- 
low on successive Sundays: Grace, as meaning Benevo- 
lence; Importance of Public Worship; Temptation (twice 
in the year) ; The Benefit of Christian Faith; The Cultiva- 
tion of Devotional Feeling; Affliction; The Power and 
Majesty of God; Repentance; Faith is not to be con- 
trasted with Reason; Our Duties Divide Themselves into 
Five Classes: those Relating to God, to Christ, to Our- 
selves, to each Other, and toa Future Life; The Attributes 
of God; Temperance and Intemperance, temperance in 
other relations than total abstinence; How Little Men 
care for Religion; The Perfectibility of Human Nature 
(twice); The Use of Sunday; The Influence of Example ; 
The World as a State of Probation (twice); Total De- 
pravity; Conversion; The Late Duel; The National Fault; 
The Declining Influence of the Pulpit; Two Sermons for 
Easter Sunday; The Victory of Good over Evil; Baptism ; 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

Sometimes in this list the subjects must be inferred 
from the text. I find in the record, ‘‘Watchman, what of 
the Night?” ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his Skin?” ‘‘The 
Weapons of our Warfare,” ‘‘Choose ye this Day whom 


ye will serve,” ‘“‘If a Man die, shall he live again?” 
‘Behold the half was not told me,” ‘‘Him will my 
Father honor,” ‘‘Follow after Instruction,” ‘‘I am riot 


alone,” ‘‘He that humbleth himself,” etc., ‘‘Lest thou 
mourn,” ‘‘Add to thy Faith Virtue and to Virtue Knowl- 
edge and to Knowledge Temperance” (three sermons), 
‘Thou art the Christ,” ‘‘This is Life Eternal,’ ‘‘There 
are Three that bear Witness,” ‘‘God created Man in his 
Own Image,” ‘‘Such a Cloud of Witnesses,” “Lead us 
not into Temptation,” ‘‘As in Adam all die,” ‘Our 
Days pass as a Tale,” ‘‘The Word is very nigh thee,” 
“What is your Life?” ‘This is my Body,” ‘‘This is the 
Blood of the New Covenant.” 

One never knows what most of the preachers of to-day 
select for their subjects, for Argus-eyed Press only chooses 
to mention subjects which are a little out of the common. 
And as to nineteen-twentieths of the sermons preached, the 
general reader knows nothing. I would not have printed 
this little list had I not the hope that somebody would 
send us a similar list not of one preacher’s subjects, but 
of the subjects taken by thirty or forty different men on 
the same Sunday or in the same month! | . 

Epwarp E. Hae, 
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Literature. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A/STHETICS IN MUSIC, 
PoETRY, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By George Lansing Raymond, 
L.H.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Was it Madame de Staél who declared 
that one should not be satisfied with say- 
ing, We like this picture or this poem. 
We should know why we like it, and, still 
more, whether we ought to like it. Is 
there, then,—it is the old question,—any 
real “‘standard of taste’? Are there any 
general laws which govern the making of 
a statue, a poem, or a musical composi- 
tion? What, in short, are ‘‘the essentials 
of esthetics’? Some time ago appeared 
a brilliant and striking book by Miss Ethel 
Puffer on ‘The Psychology of Beauty,” 
which was one of the best American treat- 
ises we have had on a very difficult sub- 
ject, we, for the most part, deriving our 
knowledge from German and French mas- 
ters. Prof. Raymond has endeavored to 
set forth the interdependence of the arts 
and the great principles that underlie them. 
Inevitably there is a good deal that is tech- 
nical in such a work, which only, for in- 
stance, painters and musicians can intel- 
ligently follow. But there is far more 
that the ‘‘average reader’—that rather 
nondescript ‘“‘party’—can read with full 
enjoyment, or can be led to understand 
under such manifestly competent guidance. 
We give the writer’s aim in Prof. Ray- 
mond’s own words: ‘The purpose of the 
present volume has been to make clear 
in what sense esthetic art...is a result 
of -an’s imagination, giving audible or 
visible embodiment to his thoughts or emo- 
tions by representing them in a form trace- 
able to material or human nature, which 
form attracts him on account of its beauty, 
and is selected and elaborated by him into 
an artistic product in accordance with the 
imaginative exercise of comparison or of 
association.” In the exposition of this 
theme we pursue many interesting paths. 
For instance, according to this writer, 
beauty is not, as say those who prate of 
“art for art’s sake,’’—there is no morality 
in art, a picture being immoral only when 
it is not well painted,—without moral 
quality. “The theory that the highest 
beauty can exist aside from expression is 
not founded upon any accurate or compre- 
hensive consideration of the subject. Take 
a scene of debauchery, could any amount 
of faultless music or physique make this 
seem to a pure mind other than disgusting 
or revolting ? And could the effect of beauty 
be fully experienced, or experienced at all 
in connection with either feeling? Cer- 
tainly they could not.” An _ interesting 
section gives the meaning of colors and their 
relation to sounds. ‘‘When the man born 
blind expressed his conception of the color 
red by saying that it was like the sound of a 
trumpet, he uttered not a poetic, but a literal, 
truth.” Again, can taste be cultivated? 
“The relation of taste to the esthetic nature 
seems to be precisely that of conscience to 
the moral nature, and of judgment to the 
intellectual. Enlighten a man’s soul, his 
conscience will prompt to better actions: in- 
crease his wisdom, his judgment will give 
better decisions, According to the same anal- 
ogy, cultivate’ his esthetic, nature,—thatyis, 
improve the accuracy of his ear or eye,—and 
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his taste will be cultivated and improved.” 
One chapter discusses the principles of art 
composition, congruity, with its opposite 
feature, incongruity (which, we may re- 
member, is the basis of horror) together 
leading to comprehensiveness, As _ illus- 
trations, we have Wagner’s overture to 
‘““Tannhaeuser,” with its differing motzfs 
of the earthly and the heavenly love, finally 
merging in the dominant theme; and 
Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” with its sub- 
lime vision on the mountain-top, and the 
apparently incongruous scene at its base 
of the group with the demoniac boy. But 
this seeming incongruity leads, as we all 
know, to a finer comprehensiveness,—the 
eesthetic vision is turned, as all highest vision 
should be turned, into some gracious act of 
service. Perhaps enough has been quoted 
to show that this book is a valuable con- 
tribution to an important subject, which 
may help us to understand more fully not 
only that a picture or a poem or a musical 
composition is good, but also why it is good, 
and what constitutes its excellence. 


ETERNAL Jire. By William Parker. 
Pittsburg: Murdock, Kerr & Co. 75 cents.— 
We have been told to “beware of the man 
of one book.’’ Hither—we have never been 
quite clear on this point—because if he only 
knows one book, he cannot know that very 
well, or because he knows it so thoroughly 
that, if it should chance to be the Bible, he 
can always turn its artillery upon us and 
hopelessly silence us. We would not say 
that Mr. Parker is the ‘‘one book” man; but 
he certainly knows his Bible in somewhat 
the same way that people of past generations 
knew it, with the end of using its texts as 
controversial weapons. Not that this is ex- 
actly a controversial book. It is not. Its 
purpose is to assert the truth of Scripture, 
to make clear the relation of faith to truth 
or love, to show (as Henry Drummond did 
so felicitously) that there is a “natural law 
in the spiritual universe.’’ There is a cer- 
tain flavor of Swedenborgianism in such 
statements as these, though we confess that 
we do not wholly understand them. ‘Truth, 
I affirm, is the positive or active element, 
and love is the negative or sympathetic ele- 
ment of eternal life.’ Why should love be 
called negative? Mr. Parker says that there 
is ‘‘a disregard or negation of all laws or 
creeds, which is alarming in its extent. This 
comes from the love element,’’ Rather an 
odd effect of love, we cannot help thinking. 
Many people believe that the wicked after 
death will be annihilated. Mr, Parker holds 
that “the wicked only exist in error, and in 
truth and life they have no real or ultimate 
existence.”” ‘This is certainly more cheering 
than the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
But we certainly cannot applaud the follow- 
ing sentiment: ‘‘The very worst people are 
often the most moral people.’’ ‘This cer- 
tainly needs looking into! Nor do we quite 
see how David is ‘“‘a type of the spiritual 
man, Christ.” To us they have always 
seemed strikingly different. We take it 
that the writer does not ‘take much stock”’ 
in the higher criticism, for he says, ‘The 
unsanctified and unordained are assuming 
to give the world new light on the Scripture.” 
And again, “We find to-day a class7of peo- 
ple who profess to be friends of God and the 
Scriptures; but in truth theyjare enemies of 
Christ, surely and secretly plotting to destroy 
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faith in the word of God, under the guise 
of science, higher criticism, and mysticisms 
of all kinds too numerous to mention.” Yet 
there is still some hope left, as we are told 
that ‘‘all really great errors have an ele- 
ment of truth in them,” 


Easter Sonc. Lyrics and Ballads of the 
Joy of Spring-time. By Clinton Scollard. 
Clinton, N.Y.: George William Browning. 
$1.25.—Mr. Scollard has a facility for verse 
that is sometimes dangerous, It occasionally 
leads him into too easy verse-making, that 
(we are told) may be rather hard reading. 
There are occasional slips, as using buoy- 
ance as a verb,—a kind of trick which, 
unfortunately, is growing upon even our 
good writers, Butat his best—and certainly 
every man is to be taken at his best—this 
poet has something genuine to say of the 
glory of all-out-of-doors, of spring shower 
and shine. You feel that he really loves 
“the good gigantic smile of the brown old 
earth,” in autumn as well as in spring. 


“T lean sunward all the year, 
Copses green or copses sere, 
Time of rose or time of rime, 
Tree-toad chirp or cricket’s chime!” 


He loves the woods in winter, with the great 
stretches of whiteness and purple shadow 
on the snow, as well as in summer :— 


“Into a winter wood 
At the crest of morn I went; 
The pine-tree stood like a tent 
Of ermine feathery soft; 
The hemlock wore a hood, 
And many another bole, 
Towering far aloft, 
Was wrapt in a samite stole.” 


As we have before noted, Mr. Scollard can 
‘drop into” the ballad style without being 
silly, which in these days of morbid intro- 
spection—when it is seemingly as hard for 
a poet to keep his own state of mind out of 
his verse as it was for Mr. Dick to eliminate 
from his memorial Charles I.—is certainly 
a great thing. But, after all, Mr. Scollard 
is at his best when writing of ‘‘Nature’s 
aloneness,”’ and of its loving cry, as it came 
to Kipling, when ‘“‘the red gods call for him,’” 
and ‘“‘he must go, go, go, away from here,” 
far from the world of conventionality to the 
life in which the pine-tree is “‘the giver of 
honor,’ when ‘‘through the birchen copse 
beneath, there runs a floating harmony,” 
and over all ‘‘broods motherly God’s open 
sky.” 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES 
Braums, By Georg Henschel. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50.—Some of these 
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notes and letters and pages from Mr. Hen- 
schel’s Journal are too trifling to be im- 
portant. Others give us a real insight 
into the personality of the great musician. 
Especially are we glad to have illustrations 
of two qualities that we like to find in all 
our heroes,—in music or literature or 
daily life,—humor and kindliness. Indeed, 
we have grown to suspect the real great- 
ness of any man who has not some trace 
of these qualities. What a huge sense 
of fun—somewhat Carlylesque, it may be— 
there was in Tennyson, accompanied by 
what kindness, so that we learn he once 
suspended his reading aloud, lest he should 
disturb the cook, who had had a hard day’s 
work, and who was asleep in the next 
room! It is certainly amusing to read 
that, when Mr. Henschel spoke rather dis- 
paragingly of .the musical achievements 
of the leader of a certain festival, ‘‘a mem- 
ber of the highest aristocracy,” Brahms 
said, ““My dear Henschel, let me warn you 
to be more cautious of a nobleman’s com- 
positions, for you can never know who 
did’em!’”’ Several stories are told of Brahms’s 
kindness and generosity,—kindness to in- 
feriors, little thoughtfulnesses which show 
that the great man need not be so much 
“in the grand style’ that he is relieved 
(as some suppose) from practising the 
minor courtesies of life. We find two or 
three interesting judgments of Wagner, 
as when Brahms said of certain passages 
from ‘The Ring of the Nibelung,” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, there are fine things; but I cannot 
help it, they do not interest me.” Or 
this: ‘To-day I read out from a Berlin 
paper the news of the death, at Bayreuth, 
of a member of the Wagner orchestra, 
‘The first corpse,’ said Brahms, dryly.” 


EVERYMAN’S LiBRARY. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. 14 volumes. Cloth, 50 cents each. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.—The 
intention of the editor and publishers of 
this library is to furnish works of value 
in cheap and handy volumes which shall 
be well printed, well edited, and attrac- 
tive to the ordinary reader. The work has 
been well done, the selections are good, and 
the paper and type are all that any one could 
ask for the money. In this set we have 
F. W. Robertson’s famous sermons at 
Brighton which have stood the test of fifty 
years of use, and are still better reading 
than many furnished by the advocates of 
the new theology. Frederick D. Maurice is 
represented by two volumes. As Unitarian, 
as Churchman and Christian socialist, he 
made his mark on the time in which he lived. 
A volume by Hugh Latimer represents the 
best preaching in England over three hun- 
dred years ago. The Journal of Rev. John 
Wesley in four volumes gives an insight into 
that wonderful life, and shows the atmosphere 
of the times in which he lived. A Serzous 
Call, by William Law, represents at its best 
the old-fashioned religion which is fast dis- 
appearing. Butler’s Analogy needs no com- 
ment. Religio Medict, by Sir Thomas 


‘Browne, is a famous good book which es- 


caped from the privacy planned for it by its 
author, and became one of the heralds of the 
sweet reasonableness which after three hun- 
dred years begins to prevail. The New 
Testament is arranged by Principal Lindsay 
in the chronological order which he thinks 
accords with the order in which the books 
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appeared to early Christians. It will sur- 
prise many to have some of the Epistles 
appear before the Gospels. 


Goop. Huntinc. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. New York: Harper & Sons. $1.— 
In ‘1897 President Roosevelt wrote a series 
of articles on big-game hunting, according 
to his personal experiences, for Harper’s 
Round Table, and these, with a chapter on 
ranching, make up the present volume. 
The zest of sport and adventure are here, 
but there is also much information about 
the habits and characteristics of the differ- 
ent animals to be met on the great plains. 
The book is illustrated and .put together 
attractively. 


Miscellaneous. 

Especially choice in the care with which 
the selection has been made is the small 
volume of Swinburne’s Poems, called Anac- 
toria and Other Lyrical Poems, recently 
brought out by Mitchell Kennerley, the New 
York publisher. It is rightfully claimed 
that nothing is here that has not won its 
right to be counted among the poet’s best 
work, ‘‘Anactoria’”’ is the only long poem, 
and of the others there are only fourteen 
in all; but we are not sure we would not 
rather have only this volume, which one 
may read over many times with pleasure, 
than. be obliged to become familiar with 
the eleven volumes of the Collected Poems 
and Tragedies. One misses much if he does 
not know the best of Swinburne. ($1.) 


Literary Notes. 

Aunt Jane of .Kentucky, by Eliza Calvert 
Hall, a well-known Kentucky woman, is 
announced for publication by Little, Brown 
& Co. Asa presentation of rural Kentucky 
life and character, Aunt Jane of Kentucky 
is destined to make a strong appeal to every 
human heart. ‘The author, who is not with- 
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out experience as a writer, although this is 
her first book, has done for life in the Blue 
Grass country what such writers as Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Alice Brown, and Mary E. 
Wilkins have done for similar phases of 
life in New England, Aunt Jane is a phi- 
losopher in homespun, and in her “‘ricellec- 
tions”? we see the beauty, the romance, and 
the pathos that lie in humble lives. 


Rev. George D. Latimer is numbered 
among the ministers who have been in no 
undue haste for publication, and the an- 
nouncement that a book of sermons from his 
pen is to‘appear on April 2 with the imprint 
of the American Unitarian Association has 
especial interest for those who know how 
thoroughly his sermons deserve a wider 
hearing. The book is to be entitled Con- 
cerning Life, and will contain seventeen 
sermons on vital topics. ‘‘The Helmet of 


| Hope,” which appeared in the Christian 


Register three weeks ago, is a fair example 
of Mr. Latimer’s cheery, forward-looking 
optimism, seeking to make the most of life 
as it is, in the conviction that it is to be 
increasingly worth while. With him the 
religious spirit is the hopeful, happy spirit. 
Treasures of God’s justice and mercy may 
be inferred from the weaith of man’s nature. 
The life of sympathy and fellow-service is 
the movement of the indwelling spirit 
among men. Such sermons make for cour- 
age, for the large interpretation of small 
duties, and for patience when individual 
effort seems insignificant. [he book is sold 
for $1. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

Nature Lyrics and Other Poems. By Martha Martin. 
Adrienne. By Mary Isabel Wymore. 
The Master. A Rosary of Christian Verse. By Carroll 

Lund Bates, 
The Dolorous Blade. Rhyme by Samuel Donald Newton. 
Virginia Vaughn. Verse by Margaret A. Richard. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

The Psychic Riddle. By 1. K. Funk. $1 net. 

From the Sunday School Times Co., Philadelbhia, Pa. 
The Ancestry of Our English Bible. By Ira Maurice 

Price, Ph.D. $1.50. 


Episcopalian. 


position. 


tremendous interest. 


READY THIS DAY 
Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL’S NEW BOOK 


The New Theology 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL is the well-known London preacher whose pulpit utterances 
have called forth the most wide-spread religious discussion of modern times. 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELLS views are of peculiar interest, because men of such widely 
different denominations hail them as presenting the purest truths of their own 
beliefs, whether these be Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Quaker, or 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL in this book makes the first full statement of his theological 
His belief is that the popular theology is in need of restatement. 
That given in this book is far-reaching, and in some respects startling, but the 
author maintains that its main principles are already being accepted. 


The New Theology 


is thus expressing the universal heart of man, this presentation of it is of 


It is published in cloth, 12m0, $1.50 net, by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 5th Ave. New York 
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For the Christian Register. 


Mr. Tongue. 


BY ADELBERT F, CALDWELL, 
I live in a round little queer little house, 
Whose walls are each one lined with red, 
And everything that you ever heard, 
By me has at some time been said. 
I have double doors to my little red house, 
An upper and also a lower; 
It has but one room, and that has a “roof,” 
But nothing the folks call a floor. 
Inside of my house (a yery strange fact) 
(To care for them’s quite an expense) 
May be seen any time that the doors chance to ope 
‘Two rows of a tiny white fence. 
A quarrel I start, very often ’tis said, 
A peacemaker oft I am, too; 
An “unruly member” they call me at times,— 
A thing I don’t like them to do. 
T tell to the children the dearest of tales, 
They are sorry, they say, when I’m done; 
But, when I get tired, my doors have to close, 
And that, you see, stops all the fun. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Palace of Many Treasures. 


BY ELIZABETH W. PARKER, 


Fairetta was crying. No one saw her 
because she was curled up in one corner of 
the big window-seat behind the heavy cur- 
tains. No one heard her because Fairetta 
never made any noise when she cried. She 
just shook and sobbed, the tears ran down, 
and she felt, oh, dreadful, inside! She had 
had to be alone, too, because once her aunt 
Sarah had said to her oldest sister Eleanor: 
“For goodness’ sake, why doesn’t that child 
make some kind of noise like other people 
when she cries! She just sits there and 
wipes away the tears. It makes me ner- 
vous.” So ever since Fairetta had gone 
away somewhere all alone when she had to 
cry, because she had to do it that way. She 
was made so. 

By and by Eleanor came into the room. 
She had the big stocking-bag. It was fairly 
bulging with stockings to be mended. She 
didn’t look very happy. Fairetta knew 
why. Eleanor hated to mend stockings, 
and there were so many of them every week, 
and Eleanor always had to do them. 

Fairetta hurried to dry her eyes so that 
she could help. She could turn and sort 
and fold. Fairetta knew that, when you feel 
bad, it does you a lot of good to help some 
one else. Eleanor had taught her that. 
Now she knew that Eleanor felt bad because 
she looked so sober and sighed as she plumped 
down the heavy hag. 

But, when she saw Fairetta, she smiled. 
Eleanor always smiled at people, no matter 

’ how she felt. It made people love her right 
off. Fairetta had long ago made up her 
mind that, when she grew up, she was going 
to be just like Eleanor. But now she was 
so sad that she couldn’t smile back. Then 
Eleanor noticed the tear-stains and the little 
wet handkerchief, and said softly, “Tell 
Eleanor.” For a minute Fairetta’s throat 
swelled so that she could not speak, but she 
nodded toward an open book lying on the 


table. Eleanor turned the pages slowly. 
She loved books. She always touched them 
gently. 


“Why, that’s my ‘Hans Andersen’!’’ she 
said. ‘‘Were you sorry for the little match 
girl?” 
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“I haven’t read that yet,” said Fairetta. 
“I was looking the book over when Jack 
came in.” 

“Well?”? said Eleanor, sympathetically. 

‘“‘And he said that reading stories was all 
foolishness, especially fairy-stories, ’cause 
they were nothing but a mess of lies,” burst 
out Farietta. 

“Did it make you cry to think that all the 
lovely things you have read were, after all, 
nothing but made-up stories?’ asked the 
older sister, with ready understanding. 

Fairetta nodded. Her misery was too 
deep for words. Eleanor thought a minute. 
Then she said slowly: ‘You must believe 
ine. ‘There are things far more wonderful 
than these stories you have read really 
happening to real people all the time. Even 
the made-up stories have deep and true 
meanings. Jack doesn’t know. He isn’t 
old enough. But by and by he’ll find out 
that people who love stories are the happiest 
in the world; for, no matter how troubled 
they may be, they know that there is always 
a book somewhere that will help them. 
Why, Fairetta! I wouldn’t exchange my 
love of books for anything else in the 
world.”’ 

‘Not for a million dollars ?”’ asked Fairetta, 
quickly. 

“Not for two millions,’ answered Eleanor, 
promptly. ‘‘Now you listen while I tell you 
something that happened once to a little 
girl I knew—carefully now.” 

Eleanor didn’t need to say that. Fairetta 
already had both eyes wide open, ears, too, 
as Eleanor began: ‘“‘Once there was a little 
girl who found lying on a three-legged glass 
table a tiny golden key. It led her to the 
most wonderful land. She met the Dodo, 
the Cheshire Cat, and’’— 

“The Mock Turtle,’ finished Fairetta. 
“That was ‘Alice in Wonderland.’”’ 

“Of course,” said Eleanor. ‘“‘But what 
you don’t know is this,—that there are 
hundreds of keys like that, and this little 
girl I’m telling you about found one. Twas 
lying between the thin pages of an old, old 
book. She was reading about a boy who 
with a smooth stone from the brook killed 
a great giant who had defied the armies of 
his people.” 

“Is there always a key with David and 
Goliath?” questioned Fairetta, eagerly. 

“Oh, no,” answered Eleanor. ‘Different 
people find their keys in different places. 
This little girl:found hers there. Then she 
could go into the palace of many treasures. 
This palace was very near where she lived; 
but she didn’t know until she found the 
key that it was the world’s treasure-house, 
for ordinary people called it by another 
name. But when one was once inside! Oh, 
it was filled with thousands of rooms, holding 
all kinds of riches. Hach room had a differ- 
ent looking door. Some doors were new 
and brightly colored, others dull and old. 
One couldn’t tell by that though, for some- 
times the plainest doors hid the greatest 
treasures. She was quite bewildered when 
it came to choosing; but, when she noticed 
that one door was a little ajar; she stepped 
timidly in. She found herself in a great 
dining-room.. The table-was set for break- 
fast; but everything, even the coffee-pot and 
the little fried trout upon the table, had been 
changed into gold. And, sad to tell, standing 
by the table was"a beautiful little girl who 
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Even the teardrop on her cheek was hard 
and yellow. But the teardrop never fell, 
The rosy color came back to her cheek when 
an old man ran in with an earthen pitcher 
from which he sprinkled handfuls of water 
upon the golden figure, changing it again 
into the loving little’— 

“Marygold,” smiled Fairetta. “Wasn’t 
King Midas glad! Was any other door 
open ?” 

“There were two doors exactly alike,” 
said Eleanor. ‘‘My little girl chose the first, 
and walked straight into a cave in the midst 
of a deep forest. Only there was a moon 
which, shining into the mouth of the cave, 
showed a Mother Wolf with her big gray 
nose dropped across four trembling, squeal- 
ing cubs and a little brown baby!” 

“Was that Mowgli?” breathed her lis- 
tener. “Wasn’t it fine that Shere Khan 
didn’t get him!” 

“Tt took a long time to find out what was 
in both those rooms,’’ went on Eleanor. 
“The next door ajar was battered and worn. 
Many, many people, big and little, had gone 
in before her. She found a great garden, 
beautiful with spring. On a lake swam 
three glorious swans, splendid creatures. 
While she admired, another bird flew from 
the thicket and bent its head before the 
swans, crying ‘Kill me.’ But instead the 
great swans stroked it lovingly with their 
beaks; and the happy bird, looking into the 
water, saw that it was no longer a clumsy, 
ugly, dark-gray bird, but the most beautiful 
swan of all.” 

“Why, the Ugly Duckling!” cried Fairetta. 
“Was there much else in that garden?” 

“Almost everything,” replied Eleanor. 
“T haven’t time to tell. But the next door! 
It opened directly into a mountain-side, 
where, lying on a green knoll, was an old 
man fast asleep. His beard was long, his 
clothing tattered, the gun lying beside him 
rusty and worm-eaten. How astonished 
he was to see that old gun instead of the 
clean, well-oiled one he had left when he 
fell asleep!” 

“Was that Rip Van Winkle?” interrupted 
Fairetta. ‘‘Weread about him at school and 
how long he slept. Did your little girl stay 
all that time?” 

“Twenty years seemed like as many 
minutes,” said Eleanor, “just as it did to Rip. 
Almost before she knew it she had pushed 
open another door into the Ruggles’s 
kitchen. There they were, wonderfully ar- 
rayed, on a row of seats, Sarah Maud at the 
head, Larry at the foot, on the coal-hod. 
Kitty’s red hair was curled in thirty-four 
ringlets, Peoria’s sticking out on all sides, 
while Mrs. Ruggles surveyed them proudly 
as she wiped the sweat of toil from her brow. 
It was hard work to get so many children 
ready.” 

“For Carol Bird’s party,” said Fairetta, 
her face changing from gay to grave. 

“Yes,” said Eleanor, softly. “My little 
girl went into many rooms, but never one 
where she laughed and cried so much to- 
gether, Then there was the room where 
she met the boy who lived his motto— 
‘Laetus sorte mea’—on a cripple’s bed just 
as well, perhaps better, than as the soldier 
he meant to be. And the room where she 
stood among the gayly-dressed spectators 
on the great plain of ice when Gretel won 
the silver skates. And the room where she 


also had been changed into a golden statue,| saw a knight throw far into a great lake a 
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sword that was like no other in the world | said the old lady. 
i As it flew from his hand, as hand and arm 


clothed in glistening white cloth caught it, 
brandisbed it three times as,if in farewell, 
then drew it in beneath the water.” 

“I met Gretel, too,” said Fairetta, smiling. 
“She was in ‘Hans Brinker.’ But I don’t 
know the sick boy, nor the story about the 
sword. Will you get me those books?” 

“Who said they were books,” teased 
Kieanor. : 

“I guessed it,” said Fairetta. ‘And {the 
little girl was you, wasn’t it, Eleanor ?” 

“But what was the key?” said Eleanor, 
‘and can you,tell where the Palace of Many 
Treasures is >” 


Hide-and-seek. 


“Mabel’s it! Mabel’s it!’ screamed all 
the children at once, and away they rushed, 
to find hiding-places before the little girl 
could count fifty. 

Johnny ran to the big rosebush; Fred and 
Harry to the barn; Nellie crept behind 
grandma, who was rocking and knitting on 
the porch; and, before forty had been reached, 
the last one had vanished. “I’ve found 
the best place of all,” said Richard, laughing 
all over, as he crept in a barrel half filled 
with straw that had been standing on a 


wagon in the alley for months. ‘‘I mean 
to hide here every time.” 
“Bushel wheat, bushel rye,’ chanted 


Mabel; but no one answered, so she started 
on her search. “One, two, three for Fred,” 
she called presently. ‘‘One, two, three for 
Nellie. I see you there, back of grandma’s 
chair.” 

“Children, there is an organ-grinder with 
a tiny monkey up on Elm Street,” called Mrs. 
Blake. ‘Don’t you all want to go?” 

Away they rushed, but Richard in the 
big barrel heard nothing of the outcry. He 
wondered why they did not come to find him, 
and then concluded it would be a great joke 
to stay where he was, till all the children 
helped Mabel to search him out. 

“T must have gone to sleep,”’ said Richard, 
suddenly opening his eyes. “I guess J’ll 
sneak out and pat for myself.” 

“One, two, three for me,”’ he called, as he 
pounded on the door of the woodhouse, with 
his eyes still full of sleep. 

“Pa! Pa! Come here!” said an excited 
old lady on the back porch who wasn’t his 
grandma at all. ‘“‘Here’s a strange little 
boy! He got out of that barrel on the 
wagon, and you must have brought him from 
town.” 

“T’m Richard Blake,” said the little boy, 
almost ready to cry, ‘‘and we were playing 
hide-and-seek.” 

“And you hid in the straw in the barrel? 
You see, sonny, I bought that old wagon that 
stood in your alley so long, and you must 
have been asleep when I drove off.” 

“T was only asleep a minute or two,” said 
Richard, looking at the kindly old gentleman, 
as if he might be a fairy who had waved his 
wand and hidden all the boys and girls. 
“This isn’t our house.’’ 

“You are six miles from town, Richard. 
Get him a bite to eat, mother, and I’ll take 
him right back home. His folks must be 
nearly crazy.” 

“T can wait till dinner-time,” said Richard, 
politely. ‘‘I don’t want to bother you.” 

“T guess you’re all turned around, sonny,”’ 
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“It is four o’clock, and 
everybody,had dinner long ago.” 

So Richard ate his bread and milk, while 
the nice old gentleman hitched up, and 
presently he was on his way to town, with 
two big cookies in his hand. He could 
hardly wait til) he saw his mamma, and it 
seemed a long time before the buggy got to 
the familiar streets and houses. 

“The next time you must not hide in 
anything that can run away,” said Richard’s 
mamma, when she had laughed and cried 
and kissed the wanderer a long time. ‘We 
thought of every place but the old wagon, 
and even the policemen have been out look- 
ing for you. I don’t believe I shall ever 
want you to play hide-and-seek again.” 

“Vl take them all out to my farm some 
day next week, to pay for breaking up that 
game,’’ said the nice old gentleman; ‘‘and 
then, if they get lost, we will have old Rover 
find him. You folks hunted everywhere, 
and didn’t find him; and we didn’t seek at 
all, but we brought him to the base.” 

“JT didn’t pat for myself,’’ said Richard, 
breaking away from his mother, to beat 
Mabel to the base and pound on the right 
woodhouse-door this time. ‘I’m not it for 
the next game, anyway.’’—-Hzilda Richmond, 
tn Central Presbyterian. 


St. Patrick’s Day. 


After the dreary winter weather, 
After the cold and the silence, too, 
Spring and St. Patrick’s Day together 
Come with a message of hope anew. 
Green grass growing in sheltered places 
Shows its color to weary eyes; 
How can we wonder that all the races 
Welcome the day when the green flag flies? 
—Denis A,McCarthy 


A True Mouse Story. 


“Molly, mamima wants you in the parlor. 


Hurry.” 
“Oh, dear! I was just finishing Agatha’s 
apron.” Molly held it up with pride as she 


spoke, but big sisters are unappreciative. 

“Well, put it away. I am to brush your 
hair and put on you a clean apron. Mrs. 
Warren wants to see you.” 

“Very well, when I thread my needle 
and stick it in.” Molly unwillingly folded 
up her doll’s spring sewing, which lay scat- 
tered all about. But she was an obedient 
little girl; and, when Sister Bess had finished 
making her toilet, she went at once down- 
stairs. 

Just as she shook hands with Mrs. Warren 
something dreadful happened. She dis- 
tinctly felt something move in her pocket! 
It gave a little jump, and then was quiet. 
Then it jumped around, until Molly was 
nearly frantic. She was sure a mouse had 
gotten into her pocket, and at the thought 
she uttered a scream, that brought mamma 
to her side. 

“What is the matter, what is the matter?” 
cried mamuna. 

“It’s a mouse! It’s a mouse! 1 feel 
it in my pocket! O-o-o!’? Demure little 
Molly actually screamed with fright. 

Mainina grasped the pocket and held it. 

“Now, darling, it will not trouble you any 
more,” she said. A funny look came into 
her face, and she began to laugh. Then 
she put her hand in the pocket, and drew 
forth—a spool of thread! 
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“Here is yout tnouse,” she said. Molly 
suddenly checked her tears and began to 
laugh too. ‘ 

“Why, it has been unwinding ever since 
I left the nursery,’ she exclaimed, catching 
sight of the thread trailing along the floor. 
‘“‘{ wonder where the beginning is!” 

“Run and see, and wind it up carefully 
as you go,”’ said rramina. 

With the tears still wet upon her April 
face, Molly retraced her steps, winding all 
the time. And where do you think she 
found the end of her thread? Why, in the 
very needle she had stuck in Agatha’s apron, 
and laid away in her little work-basket.— 
Fioliday Magazine. 


A Great Saint Bernard. 


A lady was drawing her little girl on a sled 
after a great snowstorm, through a long, 
narrow path to the school-house, the snow 
being thrown up very high on each side of 
the path, when she met mid-way a large 
Saint Bernard dog, a stranger. She im- 
mediately addressed him as she would a 
human being, explaining that the path was 
narrow and the snow deep, and that he must 
turn around and go back. He listened 
carefully to her explanation, then wheeled 
about and walked back a considerable dis- 
tance until he found a place where the snow 
had been shovelled out a little at the side. 
Inte this he backed and waited quietly until 
she passed him with the sled and child. The 
lady thanked him for being so much of a 
gentleman, and he then wheeled about and 
started again on the path—QOur Dumb 
Animals. 


A Painful Possibility. 


When the teacher called the class for 
geography, she noticed that Eben Wilkins, 
her dullest pupil, wore a particularly cheer- 
ful smile. 

“You look as if you knew your lesson to- 
day,” she said, encouragingly. 

“Ves’m, I do,’’ he answered, briskly. 
““The answer to the first question is ‘North,’ 
and the next is ‘Alaska,’ and the next is 
‘United States,’ and the next is” — 

“But that is not the way to learn your 
lesson, Eben,’ and the teacher struggled 
for a properly severe expression. “You 
must skip about. That is what I shall do 
in asking the questions.” 

Eben looked as if the joy of living had de- 
parted once for all. 

“But supposing I didn’t skip about just 
the way you do,” he said, plaintively, ‘then 
I’d be all mixed up.” —Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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“The Awakening of a State. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


During the last week in January, the 
Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs sent 
a circular letter to every settled minister 
in the State, requesting him to preach a 
special sermon on the first Sunday in Febru- 
ary on the educational conditions in Ken- 
tucky, with special reference to the public 
schools. Possibly, 5 per cent. of the ministers 
responded to this request. This action on 
the part of the Women’s Clubs is very 
significant at the present moment, and is 
especially significant as indicating the part 
that the educated and earnest women of the 
South are taking in the solution of the 
serious problems of our civilization. ‘This 
call to the clergy on behalf of the schools is 
but one item in a very extended programme, 
which the women of Kentucky have resolved 
to carry out. An appeal was also made to 
the editors of all our State newspapers to 
write editorials on the subject. Their re- 
sponse was very general, and in striking con- 
trast to the indifference of the clergymen. 
The action of the Women’s Clubs has drawn 
public attention to a very shocking condition 
of things which has existed for a long time, 
but to which people generally paid little 
attention. The statistical evidences were 
buried in official reports, ‘“‘which nobody 
read, and which we cannot get rid of,’’ to 
quote the saying of a State official. Other 
evidences were abundant enough and start- 
ling enough, but they did not-arouse any 
suspicion that there was anything wrong 
with the educational machinery of the 
State. 

It is not a pleasant task to show to the 
people of ‘‘the proudest State in the Union”’ 
that a deadly disease is sapping the life of 
their Commonwealth, and pushing men 
back toward barbarism. But the women 
of Kentucky “swallowed their ‘pride’? and 
did it. All honor to them! A special com- 
mittee was appointed, including some of 
the leading educators in the State. A thor- 
ough investigation was made of the educa- 
tional condition throughout the State, the 
facts and statistics, buried in the reports of 
the State superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, were brought to the light. Public 
meetings were held in the principal cities of 
the State, addresses were made by Prof. 
Roark, principal of one of the two new 
State Normal Schools, and by other promi- 
nent educators, and the facts brought to 
light by the committee were printed in a 
pamphlet which has been circulated widely 
throughout the State. 

The saying has become proverbial that the 
cure for the evils of democracy is more 
democracy. The condition of things in 
Kentucky leads one to wonder if this dictum 
is true. It seems that the deficiency— 
one might almost say, the failure—of our 
public school system in Kentucky has 
arisen from over-confidence in the virtues 
of democracy. The school district system 
which still prevails in Kentucky was 
adopted from Massachusetts seventy-five 
years ago. It has been described as a worth- 
less inheritance. It is ‘‘democracy gone to 
seed,’”’ Massachusetts, after a disastrous 
experience, similar to. that of Kentucky, 
discarded this system many years ago. 
Horace Mann declared that the district 
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system was ‘the greatest blunder in the 
whole history of educational legislation.”’ 

Kentucky has clung to this democratic 
idol with disastrous consequences to herself, 
She ranks to-day forty-second among all 
the States and Territories in a descending 
scale of illiteracy. One-fifth of the entire 
population of Kentucky can neither read 
nor write. 15 per cent. of her native-born 
adult population can neither read nor write. 
Less than 50 per cent. of the children of 
school age attended school last year. Ken- 
tucky has 1,238 old log  school-houses. 
There are 2,107 school-houses with backless 
benches, and 4,584 school-houses—one- 
half of the school-houses in the State— 
without a map or chart or globe or any 
of the necessary aids to education. ‘The 
amount of money raised by local taxation for 
the support of the public schools amounts to 
an average of $4.60 per school, and their 
miserable pittance must cover all expenses 


of building repairs, fuel, and equipment. 


In most of the rural districts the local school 
tax is resented as an imposition, and is, 
in fact, not collected. In a great many 
districts the teachers and children collect 
small amounts from those who are interested 
in the schools. 

The State appropriates two and one-half 
millions of dollars annually,—a sum _ pro- 
portionally larger than that given by most 
States. This sum is devoted exclusively 
to paying teachers’ salaries; but, owing to 
the lack of sufficient local support, the 
teachers’ salaries are miserably inadequate. 
The average wages of teachers in a great 
many districts is less than $5 a week. In 
a large proportion. of the rural districts the 
school term is less than six months in the 
year, and in many of the rural districts 
the large majority of the children do not at- 
tend school. In one district, with sixty 
children of school age, the average attend- 
ance during the school] period is six; in an- 
other district, with sixty-seven children 
of school age, the average attendance is 
twelve; and one district is reported with 
fifty-six children of school age where ‘‘the 
teacher sits in solitary grandeur during most 
of the term without a single pupil.” In 
the latest report of the State Secretary of 
Public Instruction that official attributes 
all these evils to the system of district trust- 
teeship. He says: “Many of the school 
trustees are honorable and honest men. But 
in selecting 25,000 officers for any administra- 
tive function, it is folly to expect that many 
of them should have an intelligent conception 
of the duties to be performed. The duties 
of school officials are peculiar and require 
men of culture, business acumen, high aims 
for human progress and capacity for intelli- 
gent leadership. But the prevailing senti- 
ment in a majority of districts is that any- 
body will do for school trustees. There 
are, at the lowest estimate, 5,000 school 
trustees in the State who can neither read 
nor write, and twice that number who have 
no proper conception of the duties they are 
expected to perform. A stream can rise 
no higher than its source, and no more can 
popular education rise higher than the in- 
telligence of those who administer it.”” ‘The 
State superintendent goes on to say that 
the school trusteeship is the one office in 
Kentucky that goes. a-begging. Not one- 
third of the 8,330 districts ever hold an elec- 
tion. The best men will not -offer for the 
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position, and the best men will not go to the 
polls unless there is a row in the district 
over a teacher or the school tax. ‘‘The most 
necessary tax imposed by the trustees upon 
the district is nearly always regarded as an 
imposition, and those who attempt to collect 
it as impostors. If a neighbor has a kins- 
woman who desires to keep school long 
ehough to purchase a bridal outfit, and the 
trustees, out of the regard to the best inter- 
ests of the children, see fit to ignore her 
claims and appoint a real teacher, there 
immediately spring up two warring factions, 
and every educational interest in the district 
suffers.” The State superintendent affirms 
that the district trustee system is adhered to 
because it is thought to be the most demo- 
cratic form of school government, but that, 
as a matter of fact, it is the most autocratic. 
Because of an almost general failure to elect 
school trustees, the superintendent must 
appoint a majority of them. ’ 
The more intelligent portion of Kentucky 
is becoming thoroughly aroused to the evils 
of the existing educational situation and to 
the menace that it holds for the future 
civilization of the State. ‘The late Prof. 
N. S. Shaler of Harvard University—him- 
self a loyal Kentuckian—uttered some plain 
words of warning and admonition to the 
people of this State some years ago. He 
said: ‘‘Within a generation the people of 
Kentucky will be left behind by their less 
well-endowed, but more highly-trained, com- 
petitors, unless they meet the needs of edu- 
cation with the same courage and self-sacri- 
fice with which they have faced the other 
difficulties of their development.” 3 
Kentucky has several plain and very 
pressing educational needs to-day. She 
needs—and there is perhaps her primary 
need—a thorough awakening on the part 
of her more favored and prosperous citizens 
to the duty of caring for and interesting them- 
selves in the proper education of the masses 
of her children; that is, she needs more 
public spirit, more disinterested patriotism. 
As one of the leaders in this new educational 
movement said, in a recent address: ‘‘Un- 
fortunately, we have inherited, here in Ken- 
tucky, a feeling that it makes no difference 
how the masses are trained, so long as the 
few are cultivated, and so we have re- 
mained indifferent to the education of the 
many and have boasted of the culture of the 
few.” It is-a striking fact, stated on the 
authority of a State educational official, that 
more educational progress is being made in 
the mountain districts of the State than in 
the rich districts known as the Blue-grass 
region. One reason that was given for this 
is that the Blue-grass districts are being 
rapidly converted into large estates, on which 
the cultivation is being done by tenants. 
The children of the rich are sent away to 
school, and the owners show no interest in 
the education of the poorer children. This 
is treason to the best interests of the State. 
How far the statement is warranted by facts 
the writer will not venture to say, but, from 
observation of the educational conditions in 
the chief city in Kentucky, the writer is 
convinced that one of the greatest difficulties 
in the way of public-school progress and re- 
form lies in the fact that such a large number 
of our more prosperous citizens send their 
own children to private schools, and show 
practically no interest in the problems of 
our public schools. The levy for public 
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schools in Louisville is relatively almost the 
lowest of any city in the United States. 
It is evident, therefore, that Kentucky needs 
to begin her missionary campaign for better 
schools with the people at the top of the social 
scale. 

A second great educational.need of Ken- 
tucky is to arouse the religious denominations 
within the State to the necessity and duty 
of taking hold of this problem of the public 
schools. The churches did a splendid work 
for education in the past, and but for these 
efforts the conditions to-day would be even 
worse than they are. But this denomina- 
tional effort was directed toward the estab- 
lishment of sectarian ‘‘colleges.”’ Under 
denominational pressure Kentucky aban- 
doned her State provision for secondary 
education. Transylvania University was 
tturned over to denominational control. 
“One after another of the denominations 
‘had their turn in its management, and one 
after another they withdrew to build up 
their own institutions, and to make of them 
centres of competition with the university 


. for public loyalty and public patronage. 


Still other denominations, emulating their 


example, erected their institutions. Dis- 
satisfied elements in denominations al- 
ready represented started other institu- 


tions, until, in 1847, Kentucky had more 
colleges than any other State in the Union. 
These colleges had small endowment or 
none at all, and they were lacking in equip- 
ment. They drew away support from the 
central institution, the Transylvania Uni- 
versity, and at the same time they were 
so numerous that they could not be ade- 
quately supported. Kentucky is strewn 
with the works of these sectarian colleges, 
but she still has eleven institutions of higher 
education. But the total number of stu- 
dents in all of these poorly equipped sec- 
tarian colleges is smaller than that of any 
of the great undenominational institutions 
elsewhere.’”? Denominationalism has proved 
itself to be a serious hindrance to the progress 
and efficiency of secondary education in Ken- 
tucky, as elsewhere, moreover, it has tended 
to lessen the interest of the churches in the 
problems of the public schools. The churches 
could do a vast deal toward creating public 
sentiment throughout the State if they were 
really awake to the evils that I will not say 
threaten us, but that are already upon us, 
and would apply themselves to the business 
of creating a wide-spread educational revival. 
John Wesley and his preachers did a vast 
work of education and enlightenment for the 
degraded masses of Great Britain. Wesley 
edited and published more than one hundred 
popular manuals on all sorts of subjects, 
which were carried in the saddle-bag of his 
preachers, and sold at a small sum to the 
masses of the people. The Kentucky 
preacher in the rural places to-day carries 
his Bible and his ‘‘Gospel Hymn-book”’ to 
many a congregation whose first and greatest 
need is to realize that the foundation of 
success and happiness and real welfare in 
this life is a rational training of the intellect- 
ual and moral faculties. 

The Women’s Clubs of the State have 
planned an educational campaign that will 
carry this message into every remote dis- 
trict. Whether they will receive the aid 
‘of the churches remains to be seen. The 
secular press of Kentucky is supporting 
the movement very generally, Many strong 
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and plain-spoken editorials have appeared 
in the leading papers. There can be little 
doubt that the district-trustee system will 
be abolished by an act of the next State 
Legislature. Together with this, it is highly 
probable that steps will be taken for the 
enforcement of the existing Compulsory 
Education Law, which from the first has 
been a dead letter in the rural districts of the 
State. The last State legislature passed a 
law authorizing the establishment of two 
State Normal Schools, but the appropria- 
tion for the purpose was ridiculously inad- 
equate. Nevertheless, a beginning has been 
made, and the hope is confidently enter- 
tained that within a few years old Ken- 
tucky will have something approaching an 
adequate force of well-equipped and efficient 
public-school teachers to do battle with the 
intrenched forces of ignorance and illiteracy. 
LovuIsvIi“tE, Ky. 


Letter from California. 


It is hard to tell what news from Cali- 
fornia will interest the readers of the Register 
most at the present time, whether it is 
the proposal to remove the State capital, 
or the trial of the San Fraucisco grafters, or 
the rebuilding of the burned city. One 
writing from Berkeley, however, will nat- 
urally begin with relating that the legisla- 
ture has just voted to submit to the voters 
of the whole State the question, whether 
the capital shall be removed from Sacra- 
mento to Berkeley. The real estate inter- 
ests here, who fathered the scheme, and 
worked it up with admirable skill and energy, 
are jubilant; and the newspapers are chant- 
ing “‘Greater Berkeley,” in unison. But 
in many quarters the conviction is expressed 
that the university town will almost in- 
evitably be unable to maintain so high a 
level politically, morally, intellectually, and 
socially, if it should be made the capital. 
Inasmuch as the whole movement is as yet 
barely a fortnight old, and the election is 
two years away, it is impossible to forecast 
the result. 

In San Francisco the trial of the grafters 
is dragging its way along most tediously, 
while every conceivable. obstacle has been 
thrown in the way of its progress. A brazen 
attempt was made in the legislature (though 
it fortunately proved unsuccessful), to secure 
a change of venue in favor of the accused; 
and, upon the announcement of the vote, 
the Chronicle openly, and by name, charged 
those who voted for the measure with being 
in league with the grafters. But with all 
this darker side of things in the doubly 
stricken city there is much to tell that is 
inspiring and reassuring, if not conspicuous 
or sensational. The conduct of the local 
fire insurance companies in settling their 
April losses may serve as anexample, These 
two companies, though suffering so great 
losses, that they might easily have gone into 
bankruptcy and left their policy-holders in 
the lurch, have stood at the very head of 
the whole list for honorable dealing, and, 
rather than take advantage of any techni- 
cality, have voted to assess themselves 
three or four times the par value of their 
stock. One of these stockholders wrote his 
check for $87,000, rather than flinch; and 
another did no worse, though the financial 
embarrassments which ensued for him drove 
him insane. It will surprise no reader of 
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the Register to know that many of the lead- 
ing spirits in these two companies are men 
whose characters have been formed and 
confirmed under the influence of the minis- 
ters of the First Church. 

San Francisco is rebuilding with a rapidity 
that astonishes me more every time I go 
through its streets. Two cities have been 
building there: the one a temporary city 
of cheap wooden buildings, to live and trade 
in, for the present, and the other the perma- 
nent city, finer and more stable by far than 
before. The former of these cities is practi- 
cally completed, while the amount of per- 
manent construction in the latter will, for 
the first year, amount, so I am informed by 
a contractor, who may be trusted for accu- 
racy, to $120,000,000. Work is now in 
progress on over a hundred and fifty Class 
A and B buildings, ranging from six to 
twenty-two stories in height, all to be com- 
pleted and occupied within the current year. 
The streets have long been all cleared of 
débris, and over 90 per cent. of the street- 
car lines are in operation. Sixty-five thou- 
sand workmen are said to be occupied in 
rebuilding. 

Relief work, except through official chan- 
nels, has largely ceased. The relief bureau 
at the First Church finally closed in Janu- 
ary, having been open daily until then, and 
having distributed over seven thousand 
pieces of clothing and disbursed about 
$3,000. Unitarian headquarters has thus 
far received from Alliances and other sources 
$260 toward the $1,000 wanted for its 
rehabilitation, and is meanwhile tempo- 
rarily accommodated in the ministers’ study 
at the First Church. 

The Japanese question has been an acute 
one here, since my last letter; but it has 
now largely lost its interest. Public senti- 
ment has been by no means so unanimous, 
even in. California, as our local newspapers 
would have made it appear. While there 
is a general agreement that unrestricted 
competition of labor, between those so far 
apart in their standards of living as are 
Orientals and Americans, would be an 
economic misfortune, yet the present agita- 
tion was largely artificial in its inception, 
and has been most unwisely managed in 
its progress. While the discussion was at 
its height, however, the whole matter was 
lifted up to a high plane, and discussed 
broadly and fairly at the last meeting of the 
Unitarian Club in San Francisco, on the 
17th of January. It was the first meeting 
of the club since Dr. Eliot was with us, a 
year ago, as it had been impossible mean- 
while to find suitable accommodations for 
a meeting. Whatever niisgivings there may 
have been as to the result the year’s disas- 
ters might have upon the club, the meeting 
was a distinguished success, with an attend- 
ance of over a hundred and fifty, and a 
spirit of high optimism. Mr. George Kennan 
spoke upon the‘‘The Japanese at Home,” 
and President Jordan upon ‘Our National 
Relations with the Japanese.’””? The ad- 
dresses cannot be summarized here, but 
they will lorig be remeinbered as among the 
most notable in the history of the club. 

In a letter more than a year ago I referred 
to a non-sectarian church movement, going 
on among the Japanese of this vicinity. 
It has sprung out of the natural undenomina- 
tional spirit of the Japanese converts, whose 
denominational relations, existing since 1875, 
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were not fundamental, but determined by 
incidental circumstances. They have now, 
sorne time since, organized an “Independent 
Church of Japanese Christians” in Oakland, 
with a considerable membership, and shortly 
before the holidays they held a most interest- 
ing bazaar, in order to raise money to build 
a church of their own. ‘hey expect, by 
their union, to eliminate wasteful expenses 
of competition and to be able to employ 
abler pastors than heretofore. A similar 
union church has been organized. in’ San 
Francisco, and thus far only the Methodists 
hold aloof from the union. 

The First Church in San Francisco is going 
on with stout heart and with notable self- 
reliance. Mr. Leavitt was absent from his 
pulpit for five Sundays, while he combined 
a much-needed vacation with a visit to his 
mother in Boston, and has returned much 
refreshed. The Society for Christian Work 
lives up to its fine name, even hetter than 
ever, and last month celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary with appropriate exercises. The 
repairs to the Second Church, though long 
delayed in beginning and in execution, 
are at last complete, and affairs are progress- 
ing smoothly. A vigorous men’s club has 
been added to its activities, leaving the 
Oakland church now the only one about 
the Bay without that useful adjunct. At 
Oakland the pulpit is again left vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Jones, after two years 
and a half of service. He has removed to 
Ios Angeles, and the church is already 
deliberating upon the question of his suc- 
cessor. Here, too, the Alliance observed 
its twentieth anniversary last month, with 
a large attendance of old members and new. 

At Berkeley vigorous growth continucs 
to be the order of the day. At a recent 
meeting of its. men’s club, after a most 
earnest discussion of a new city charter, steps 
were taken to raise the membership limit 
from seventy-five to a hundred and fifty, 
and it was voted to hold informal interim 
meetings. Evening Sunday services are 
being held during Lent, at which the speakers 
are principally from the faculty of the uni- 
versity, beginning with the president, on 
the general theme of the Religious Life in 
its various relations. Active discussion is 
now in progress over a project for a new hall 
adjoining the church, for general parish 
uses. 

The School for the Ministry is drawing 
toward the end of its third year. Since 
the holidays one new student has entered 
the school, and several new students from 
other schools and the university have been 
enrolled in its classes. Public chapel ser- 
vices are held this year, for the first time, 
with preaching. by the students, and have 
been most interesting. The first service 
was conducted by a Japanese student and 
was very impressive for its dignity and 
earnestness. An architect is now at work 
on a set of proposed plans for buildings to 
be erected for the school on its new lot, 
and friends of the school in various parts 
of the country will presently be given the 
opportunity of expressing their ‘interest in 
its material equipment. 

The Alameda church is gradually but 
surely returning to its old strength, under 
the leadership of its new minister, Mr. 
Reed. Its men’s club has just closed the 
tenth year of a very vigorous existence. It 
is probably the only similar club in the 
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country to maintain fortnightly meetings. 
An innovation in the way of services has been 
tried of late, with gratifying success, in the 
form of monthly “vesper teas.” After the 
Sunday afternoon vesper service, those 
present: adjourn to the church parlors for 
light refreshments and social intercourse. 

The church at Palo Alto has lately ob- 
served its first anniversary with enthusiasm, 
as well a ‘church may that within a year 
from its organization sees its handsonie 
building nearly ready for occupancy. The 
new church will be dedicated by the time 
this letter is in print. At Santa Rosa Mr. 
Tryon resigned in November on account of 
impaired health, much to the regret of the 
church; and the pulpit is now supplied by 
Rev. W. T. Hutchins, lately at Eureka, 
while Iéureka itself has found a promising 
leader, in the person of Rev. J. G. Boughter, 
lately of the United Evangelical Church in 
Pennsylvania. The church at Santa Cruz 
will soon be pastorless through the resigua- 
tion of Mr. Anderson, who has heen preaching 
there for something more than a year. 

Our newest church, that at Woodland, 
a thriving county seat of five thousand inhabi- 
tants at the foot of the Sacramento Valley, 
starts off with sound vigor, churchly tradi- 
tions, and a membership of nearly sixty 
covenant menibers. Field Secretary Stone 
has charge of the pulpit, until it can be per- 
manently supplied. The hope of our having 
a church at Sacramento, however, to couple 
with this has been disappointed, since 
diligent effort failed to discover any vital 
desire for a liberal church. 

At Santa Barbara all is reported well, 
and preparations are making for receiving 
the Pacific Coast Conference early in May. 
The church at Los Angeles has taken First 
Unitarian as its name, in place of ‘‘ Unity,” 
and is thriving in its growth and its organi- 
zations. San Diego has been obliged to 
vacate and sell the building on leased ground 
that it has occupied for some years past, 
and has also sold at a very handsome ad- 
vance the small lot that it had bought for 
future use. It is proposed now to buy a 
new and larger lot in the residence section 
and erect a creditable church building upon 
it. San Diego’s day of prosperity, after long 
expectation, seemis at last to have fully 
come, and our church will share in its 
benefits. 

Pomona, at the end of January, enter- 
tained the South Pacific Conference, in 
which both Unitarians and Universalists 
took part. A profitable session is reported. 
No town in the State needs the anieliorating 
influences of liberal Christianity more than 
this, in which the spirit of exclusion and 
bigotry is being manifested to a degree in- 
credible to a New Englander. Cur church 
there, however, is maintaining good tradi- 
tions, and is likely to be made only the 
more united and determined. A men’s club 
has recently been formed with a membership 
of forty. 

We are anticipating an early visit from 
two highly esteeined Eastern brethren. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins is to revisit his early 
home as Billings lecturer, and will be heard 
in several of the churches around the Bay; 
and Prof. Peabody, while here to deliver 
a course of lectures at the Congregational 
Seminary at Berkeley, will also preach at 
Santa Harbara, Palo Alto, and Berkeley. 

E. M. W. 
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Denominational Publications Wanted. 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 


Ministry wishes to thank many readers 


of the Register for their aid in building up 
a valuable Unitarian reference library, and 
asks assistance in making it yet more com- 
plete. There are still wanted American 
Unitarian Association Annual Reports, 1827, 
1862, 1855, 1856; Year Books, 1846, 1849, 
1859; -Tracts, first, series, 299, 300;. Sec; 
ond, third, and sixth series; Biographical 
and Army Series; and Weiss’s “Our Re- 
lations with the Spiritual World’; Chad- 
wick’s Sermons before 1886; Cheerful Let- 
ter, July, 1893; Christian Inquirer, Liberal 
Christian, and Inquirer (New York); Chris- 
tian Register, Jan-29, 1885, Dec. 4,. 1880, 
and any before 1866; Christean World (Bos- 
ton); Every Other Sunday, vols. viii., x., xii., 
xiv.; Free Religious Association Proceedings, 


-1888, 1890, 1891; Meadville Catalogues before 
1883; Middle States Conference Reports;.. 


Monthly Anthology, vols. ii., v.; Monthly Relt- 
gious Magazine, vols. i., ii., Xi., XxV., Xxix.; 
National Conference, Address of Council to 
the Churches, before 1880; New Ideal; Old 


and New (Davenport, Ia.); Our Best Words; 


Register Tract Series, Nos. 16, 22, 25; Sun- 
day School Society Reports; Unity Church 
Door Pulpit; Unity Pulpit (Savage), many 
numbers; Word and Work during the 
70's and ’80’s. 

Any of the above will be gratefully re- 
ceived and carriage paid, also any minor 
denominational publications, reports of or- 
ganizations, etc. The more important pub- 
lications are already complete, except as 
above noted. EarL M. WILBUR. 


2419 Bancroft Way, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Nine Thousand Miles of Unttartanism. 


BY REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


Or, to be more accurate, a pilgrimage of 
over nine thousand miles in the interests of 
Unitarianism, during which I have been 
convinced that the raising of $150,000 for 
the American Unitarian Association to use 
during the coming year is a very conserva- 
tive and modest enterprise. The time has 
arrived when, if we simply go to our own, 
we have an opportunity to propagate the 
truths and assurances for which Unitarianism 
stands, which has never before been equalled. 
We need make no attempt to invade other 
churches. 
done that and placed abundant material 
at our door. There is little demand for a 
gospel of negations. The facilities for scien- 
tific and technical education have been such 
as to create a habit of thought which is al- 
together out of sympathy with established 
theological doctrines. Great numbers of 
young people in business, in agriculture, in 
institutions of learning, in law and medicine, 
and all the practical walks of life, fail to see 
how the usual interpretations of religion 
bear any relation to modern knowledge as 
the facts of actual experience. It is to them 
that we are sent. If we did nothing in this 
vast region of great hopes and material en- 
terprises, for many years to come, but in- 
terpret essential religion and help to furnish 
church homes for those who are self-ex- 
cluded from other churches, we should find 


The public school has already - 


our resources taxed to the utmost. 
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If money 
or talent, or the possession of truth, or a sane 
and life-giving gospel are of any value what- 
soever, they are worth propagating. If 
the readers of the Register could come in 
contact with a few of the many. splendid men 
whom I have had the honor to meet in this 
long journey, who have been rescued by 
Unitarianism from an arid and disconsolate, 
but honest aversion to all church affiliations, 
they would realize the joy of rising to our 
great opportunities. They call it “emanci- 
pation.” “What wouldn’t I give,” said an 
eminent lawyer in a university town far be- 
yond the Mississippi River, “if I could live 
over again the hours I have thrown away 
in churches where I have not only received 
no benefit, but have struggled from a sense 
of duty with the protestations of a reason 
that would not be subdued! It was an 
emancipation, for which I am _ profoundly 
thankful, to be set free into the glorious 
liberty of Unitarianism.”’ 

To organize the Unitarianism that is liter- 
ally going to waste in the almost phenomenal 
cities of this great new country is the chal- 
lenge that is thrown at our feet. Much has 
been done in the way of “prospecting” this 
extensive territory. It is not so much a 
severe and coercive duty that commands us, 
as it is a splendid privilege that invites us. 
To carry these glad tidings to those who re- 
ceive our message with gratitude, and to do it 
in a spirit of joy and loving fellowship, is the 
very essence of real religion and the con- 
trolling purpose of primitive Christianity. 


Rev. Thomas Thompson. 


On the 16th of January, 1907, after a dis- 
bling and most trying sickness of six years’ 
duration, at his home in East Lexington, 
Mass., Rev. Thomas Thompson passed on to 
his reward. He was born in Lynn, Mass., 
April 27, 1850, was educated in the Lynn 
public schools and the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N.Y., graduating there in 
June, 1876. He was ordained the same year 
as a Universalist minister. His Universalist 
parishes were South Stafford, Rochester, 
and Chester, all in the State of Vermont, 
these settlements aggregating five years. At 
the end of this time he changed his denomi- 
national connection and henceforth preached 
in Unitarian parishes, being settled in Wind- 
sor, Vt., one year, in Andover, N.H., six 
years, and in East Lexington, Mass., three 
years. He remained a resident of East 
Lexington for another year, but supplied 
the pulpit meantime at Marshfield Hills, 
Mass. He then settled at Norwell, Mass., 
where he was the minister of the Unitarian 
church for ten years. His health failing then, 
lhe was obliged to resign his position, and in 
November, 1901, he returned to his former 
home in East Lexington. 

Mr. Thompson was an unsually bright, 
interesting, and able preacher. He always 
‘struck the hearer as an original preacher, 
and was sure to arrest the attention by some 


- striking thought or some striking expression 


of familiar truth, sometimes, and perhaps 
intentionally, startling listeners by some ap- 
parent overstatement. There was little 
chance of getting a nap under his preaching. 
In the meetings of the Plymouth and Bay 
Association of Ministers. he was one of the 
keenest and wittiest of critics, and we always 
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looked for something lively when his turn 
came to speak. His ability as a preacher 
accounts for the fact that he was never with- 
out a parish, and twice during his ministry 
he had three calls at the same time. 

Mr. Thompson did a great deal of literary 
work aside from his duties as a minister, was 
a successful writer of short stories, and he 
left several books ready to be printed. He 
was personally a most genial and compan- 
ionable friend, exceedingly entertaining by 
his bright and witty conversation; and very 
strong attachments were formed for him by 
those who knew him, ‘The writer has seen 
a number of letters, written to his kindred 
since his death, expressing the warmest 
friendship for him, and gratitude for the in- 
spiring power of his word and character over 
their lives. Through his long illness, sym- 
pathetic and substantial kindness was shown 
him by his friends in the ministry, particu- 
larly by the late Rev. C. A. Staples of Lexing- 
ton and Rev. Charles A. Allen of Waverley. 

On Noy. 27, 1877, Mr. Thompson married 
Kate Ellen Brown of South Stafford, Vt. 
She, with a daughter and two sons, survive 
him. The funeral services were conducted 
by Rev. H. A. McDonald and Rev. John 
M. Wilson; and a quartette, composed of 
the Misses Cora and Gertrude Ball, John 
Ballard, and Arthur Tucker, sang “Lead, 
Kindly Light” and ‘Crossing the Bar,” the 
latter poem being a favorite one of Mr. 
Thompson. During the services Mr. Henry 
A. Turner, superintendent of the Norwell 
Sunday-school for fifty years, and a faithful 
helper of Mr. Thompson during his pastorate 
there, made appropriate remarks. 

iivedies (Cs 


Unitarian Club, Boston. 


At the March meeting of the club Hon. 
Solomon Lincoln presided. There was a 
large attendance of men interested both in 
the subject and in the speakers. These were 
Elwood Worcester, D.D., Richard Cabot, 
M.D., and Charles G. Ames, D.D.— Dr. 
Worcester is the rector of Emmanuel Church, 
a prosperous institution of the Back Bay of 
Boston. For several months he with other 
persons, lay and clerical, have been prac- 
tising the art of healing in connection with 
the religious services of the church. 

Dr. Worcester was asked, therefore, to 
come before the club and explain his 
methods and principles. Dr. Cabot, an emi- 
nent physician of Boston, was asked to speak 
because he sympathized with the introduc- 
tion of psycho-therapeutics (mental hearing) 
into the practice both of the medical faculty 
and the church. Dr. Ames, known to all of 
our readers, was invited to express the in- 
telligent sympathy of Unitarians with that 
which is sane and sound in the practice of 
mental healing. 

Dr. Worcester began with an interesting 
account of the modern revolt from scientific 
medicine and historical Christianity. He 
said in substance :— 

“People generally feel the need of getting 
more from religion than in the past, and we 
need to find more in it in order to meet our 
present sociological problems. The exten- 
sive Bible criticism and psychological study 
of the nineteenth century are producing re- 
sults. One of those results is that the better 
educated medical men of to-day have a grow- 
ing indisposition to the indiscriminate use 
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of drugs common in the past. The time is 
coming when the physician will more and 
more make use of his personal influence, his 
psychological influence upon his patients.” 

In regard to his own church he said that 
mental healing has two bases, the religion 
of Christ for one and science for the other. 
He quoted Prof. Barker of the department 
of neurology at Johns Hopkins University 
as warmly commending the work at Em- 
manuel Church a few days ago, on the occa- 
sion of a visit and investigation of its char- 
acter. 

“The difference between the system of 
mental treatment at Emmanuel Church and 
that of other practitioners,’’ said Dr. Worces- 
ter, ‘‘is that others make no diagnosis of ail- 
ments, and treat all substantially alike, 
which is very reprehensible, as some dis- 
eases are not amenable to this sort of treat- 
ment. Besides this the practitioner does 
not know what disease he is treating. 

‘Only functional, especially nervous troub- 
les, are treated according to our method, and 
the poor at least receive adequate treatment 
by this system. The treatment of each case 
is always started with a diagnosis by a com- 
petent physician. Patients afflicted with 
diseases like cancer and tuberculosis are not 
admitted to the classes, but are put in charge 
of trained physicians. Those who need 
mental stimulus and religious ‘counsel are 
received by the ministers, and many are 
healed. 

“We believe that the religion of Christ is 
adapted to sickness as well as to health. The 
type of character created by the Saviour— 
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namely, unselfishness, fearlessness, trustful- 
ness in God—is best able to resist disease and 
insanity. We strive to build up a character 
that shall do away with diseases that are not 
organic, and that are largely due to moral 
or mefital conditions; for in many cases it 
is a moral or a religious cause behind sick- 
ness, and we cannot ignore the moral and 
the religious nature in the cure. 

“As to the future of the Church, it is bound 
to be affected by the long and critical study 
of the Bible. Something seems to have 
evaporated from our religion before it came 
to us.. I believe that in ten years a book 
will be written that will change our whole 
conception of Christ’s miracles. He did 
wonderful healing, and the recital of the 
cases cited are supported by every mark of 
probability that justifies belief in any other 
part of the Bible. 

“We can see that the Lord performed mira- 
cles from two causes,—his unique personality 
and his knowledge of spiritual laws. He re- 
quired faith in the patient or in those about 
him, and without that faith there was no 
cure. He communicated that power of heal- 
ing to his disciples, yet we are just beginning, 
after nineteen hundred years, to understand 
the influence of mind over matter, which was 
so well understood in the time of the Saviour.”’ 

Dr. Cabot spoke with discriminating praise 
of the work being done at Emmanuel Church. 
He agreed with Dr. Worcester that the work 
was needed both by the people who were 
suffering from nervous diseases, and also by 
the Church, which had, he thought, surren- 
dered a part of its power and opportunity. 
Te referred to a book written some years ago 
on the subject, ‘“Why the Mind needs a 
Body,” and made some very interesting re- 
marks which indirectly controverted the 
materialism flaunted so openly in the last 
generation. He said the Church had seemed 
to him to be a soul searching for its body. 
That body has been found partly in social 
service. It will be found more completely 
in this work of healing, so greatly needed by 
all those who are discouraged, despondent, 
and at odds with the universe in which they 
live. The nervous sufferer to-day can go 
for relief only to Christian Science or the 
quacks. An educated person in Boston can 
go to neither and get no relief, and medical 
men with few exceptions, such as Dr. J. J. 
Putnam, Dr. Norton Prince, and two or 
three others, do not take advantage as they 
might of the practice of psycho-therapeutics. 

Mental healing, as practised by Dr. Worces- 
ter, with the safeguards thrown about it 
both by the medical profession and the min- 
istry, is a new thing. It is desirable that 
three kinds of workers should combine their 
efforts,—the ministry, the medical faculty, 
and the sociologist. It would be unsafe and 
unwise for people not having the psychologi- 
cal and medical training which Dr. Worcester 
brings to bear upon his work, to enter into it. 

Dr. Ames, in a brief but very hearty ad- 
dress, confirmed the statement made by the 
former speakers, and showed by reference 
to books which had come under his notice 
in the last fifty years how he had been pre- 
- pared to give hospitable welcome to the new 
application of knowledge in the art of heal- 
ing. He said that, when, inany years ago in 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Eddy with her husband 
called upon him to engage his interest in this 
new movement, he was able to show that he 
was already interested. We missed the 
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chance of his life by talking so much himself 
that he did not give Mrs. Eddy time to un- 
fold her new gospel. Through the co-opera- 
tion of wise ministers of religion and trained 
scientific experts, great good can be accom- 
plished. 

He would have the practice of medicine 
among the religious agencies of the church, 
and have the minister ordained to heal as 
well as to preach. He hoped that we shall 
soon see in every well-appointed medical 
school a chair of mental healing, 


The Lend-a-Hand Fund. 


I am sure that all the friends of Dr. Hale 
will appreciate the tribute paid to him by 
the Boston Teachers’ Club and the Masters’ 
Assistants’ Club in a joint appeal for the 
Lend-a-Hand endowment recently sent to 
the Boston teachers. Here is an abstract: 

“The Boston teachers have no better friend 
than Dr. Edward Everett Hale. He has ever 
used his influence and his pen in their be- 
half. His article in one of the magazines 
called public attention to the Boston 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association in its 
early life. At the time of the bazaar held 
in aid of it, he made an appeal to his people, 
and the result was that the South Congrega- 
tional Church furnished a table at the fair, 
and added largely to the financial success of 
the undertaking. 

“When a petition was presented to the 
legislature, asking for a pension for teachers 
after fifty years of service, Dr. Hale went 
for two consecutive years before the legis- 
lature in its behalf. 

“His ‘Man without a Country’ has been a 
help to all in teaching patriotism. 

“These are only a few of the reasons why 
it seems fitting for the teachers to show their 
appreciation of this noble man and his 
great work, by contributing to the Lend-a- 
Hand Fund which the public is raising as a 
testimonial to Dr. Hale on his eighty-fifth 
birthday.” 

Many another organization could pay an 
equal tribute to the timely assistance of this 
generous-hearted man. We are glad that 
he is alive, each day, to say with new faith, 
hope, and love, ‘The night shall prevail; 
God’s kingdom is coming,—is even now; 
ten times one is ten.” 

CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


The Chair of John Eliot. 

In the historic old meeting-house of the 
First Religious Society in Roxbury a special 
service was held Sunday evening, when a 
chair once belonging to Rev. John Eliot, 
apostle to the Indians, was presented by the 
First Church in Dorchester to the First 
Church in Roxbury, with appropriate exer- 
cises, 

The chair, dignified in outline, although 
rudely and simply made, was the favorite 
chair of the apostle. It became the prop- 
erty of the First Church in Dorchester in 
1816, through the generosity of Rev. Thad- 
deus Mason Harris, then pastor of the church. 
There it has remained until this time. 

Dr. James De Normandie, minister of the 
First Church, delivered an historical address 
which dealt especially with the various lines 
of activity pursued by the Apostle Eliot 
during the nearly sixty years of his ministry 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 


Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 


lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in _ 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- _ 


votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
‘issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Treasurer, Francis H. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L Stebbins. e 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charlés H. 
Stearns 


on this spot. He described the village of 
Wickford-on-Ware, where he was born, and 
drew attention to the slips of ivy brought 
from the chapel there which, in time, it is 
hoped, will grow and cover the entire pulpit. 
Fervent religious zeal was shown in the read- 
ing from the record, kept with such care, 
which Mr. De Normandie held in his hand. 
In them, he said, was no formality of piety, 
but the deep life of the spirit. The speaker 
told of the strong Puritan idea of church 
management, described the pillory and stocks, 
the meeting-house which once stood near 
the home of Eliot, and beneath the hardness 
was great humanity and a yearning and 
tender love, especially for the red men of 
the wilderness of Roxborough. 

Eliot founded the Roxbury Latin School 
which Dr. William Everett has recently 
called the best school to-day in New Eng- 


land. The work of translating the Bible- 


was described, and the priceless book was: 
shown, also Eliot’s life, written in modern 
Greek, - 


| 
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Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Dorchester 
then presented the venerated relic, after 
speaking of the growing feeling of historic 
right in placing such articles where they 
naturally belong, the growing appreciation 
of historic claims, and also the fraternal re- 
gard and traditional friendship between these 
two old societies. This date was chosen es- 
pecially, said the speaker, because it was the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of Dr. De Nor- 
mandie’s ministry. 

In his acceptance Dr. De Normandie also 
spoke of bonds of unity which he believed to 
be largely on account of the Christian graces 
which have always abounded in the two 
parishes. ‘‘May this gift,” he said, “be an 
added impulse to us of these later days, 
toward lives of heroism and deep Christian 
faith.” 

The service was most impressive to the 
very large audience that attended. It in- 
cluded the reading of a poem, written for the 
occasion by Mrs. Mary Fifield King of Dor- 
chester, and read with deep feeling by Mr. 
Shippen. Almost every one in the church re- 
mained to examine the chair, to look at the 
Eliot Bible, and copy bits of the translations 
‘placed on the walls above. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, March 12. There were present Messrs. 
Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Ware, and Wright, and Mrs, Keyes and Mrs. 
Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of February :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1907............--+- $67,051.91 
EE AGACIONS Fra. «bine calsecniete eames vores 8,501.03 
Income of invested funds ............ 4,218.01 
Interest on bank deposits ............ 85.42 

Bequest of Andrew S. Waitt, Cambridge, 

to be held temporarily in trust for 

special purposes and ultimately un- 

conditioned, established as a fund 
EATING WIS MAME’ =... ces ee ones oe 5,000.00 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gift .. 10.00 

Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans............. 2,540.00 
GORE SICOIG SCLC a tise ols 3 sree as ceaeis 688.80 
$88,185.17 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes ........-+-.++++++ $7,157.08 
BOOKS MELACIS NCLCe b5)n, 0/0. lnis.0is «0 agiivjeles. ve ois 675.15 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.. . 1,530.28 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ....... 516.33 
General investments and trust funds, 

amount invested .............++- 14,381.00 
Allvother purposes .... 0.62 - see ee cree 83 

Cash on hand March 1, 1907.........+++-++ 63,918.50 

$88,185.17 


The Committee on Finance reported that, 
in accordance with the vote of the board, 
passed at the October meeting, the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
had been petitioned to authorize the Asso- 
ciation to hold real and personal estate to 
an amount not exceeding $3,000,000, for the 
purposes set forth in its charter, which pe- 
tition has now been granted and an act in 
‘accordance therewith approved Feb. 25, 
1907. 

The Finance Committee further reported 
that the questions referred to it Jan. 8, 
1907, affecting the title of the church 
property of the First Unitarian Church of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., had been satisfactorily 
settled by arrangements which secured to 
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the Association unencumbered title to both 
the church and parsonage property. 

Upon further report of the Finance Com- 
mittee it was 

Voted, That the sum of $500 be appropriated for the ex- 


penses of the International Council, it being a gift for the 
purpose. 


The Publication Committee reported that 
it had voted to print a short tract entitled 
“A Little Catechism of Unitarian Faith, 
Fellowship, and Organization.” 

Upon report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion it was 


Voted, To appoint Prof. Frank C. Doan of Meadville 
a lecturer on the Billings Foundation. 


Under Miscellaneous Business the follow- 
ing votes were passed :— 


Voted, To request Rev. Richard W. Boynton to repre- 
sent the Association at the annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, in May. 

Voted, To appoint as managers of the Tuckerman School, 
with power to fill vacancies, Samuel A. Eliot, Paul R. 
Frothingham, Christopher. R. Eliot, Clara B. Beatley, 
and Caroline S. Atherton. 

Voted, To hold the annual meeting of the Association 
on May 21 and 22, in Tremont Temple. 


Adjourned. 
GEORGE W. Fox, 
Secretary, pro tem. 


Unitarian Sunday-School | 
Society. 


Visitation Trip. 


The following report from Mrs. Clara 
Bancroft Beatley will prove interesting to all 
Sunday-School workers. 


“Dear Mr. Horton,—Representing the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, it has 
been my pleasure to visit during early March 
three conferences of Sunday-School workers 
called together in Worcester County in re- 
sponse to your suggestion. ’ 

“The meeting in Worcester was arranged 
by our able director of the Sunday-School 
Society, Mrs. Weatherly. It was held on 
Sunday afternoon, March 3, at four o’clock, 
in the parlors of the Church of the Unity, 
and brought together sixty of the Sunday- 
School workers of the three Unitarian 
churches of the city. Mr. Elder presided. 

“T gave an informal talk upon ‘The Sunday 
School of To-day,’ which brought out at its 
close many and varied questions. These 
pertained chiefly to the ordering of the 
school, the kind of material suitable for les- 
sons, and the ways of securing good teachers. 
Mr. Elder and Mr. Weatherly made valuable 
suggestions. Mr. Garver, who is now abroad, 
was greatly missed; but the Second Parish, 
in his absence, sent earnest representatives. 
The spirit of the meeting was excellent, and 
I believe the conference did much good. 

“ At Leominster, on the following evening, 
at 6.30, through the invitation of Mr. Gauld, 
the Sunday-School workers of Ieominster, 
Fitchburg, Clinton, Sterling, and Lancaster 
met, to the number of eighty, in the new 
parish house at Leominster. To make sure 
of ample time for the conference, as well as 
for the sake of fellowship, supper was pro- 
vided by the Leominster parish, the young 
people serving with delightful efficiency. 
Adjourning to the Sunday-School room, Mr. 
Gauld called the meeting to order and pre- 
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sented the speaker, The talk upon Sunday- 
School methods was followed by many ques- 
tions. ‘The presence of Mr. Gauld, Mr. Little- 
field, Mr. Duncan, and Mr. Stevens insured 
a_succession of thoughtful suggestions as 
well as questions. In the absence of a min- 
ister from Lancaster, Miss Lincoln, the su- 
perintendent, and Miss Bartol, with six other 
workers, represented the Lancaster school, 
and joined freely in the discussion. 

_ “Mr, Duncan brought from Clinton a bright 
delegation of young people, with the purpose 
of deepening their interest as prospective 
teachers. Mr. Gauld reported the experi- 
ment of a normal class in his school. Small 
groups of children are being taught success- 
fully by devoted young people who them- 
selves are being guided by skilled teachers 
of experience. The need of proper training 
for teachers was emphasized by all. Much 
interest was manifested in the plans for es- 
tablishing the Tuckerman School, and ques- 
tions came as to its proposed scope and pur- 
pose. The earnestness of the workers of 
this conference gave me new coutage and 
hope for all our churches. 

“At Hopedale, on the evening of March f2, 
Mr. Pratt provided for a conference of’ the 
Sunday Schools of Hopedale, Uxbridge, West 
Upton, and Mendon. After a social half- 
hour seventy-five representatives of these 
schools were seated at the tables, and én- 
joyed the hospitality of the Hopedale parish. 
Later, when the programme of the evening 
opened, the attendance was increased by 
the presence of friends of the Sunday School, 
who had responded to Mr. Pratt’s invitation. 
Here, as at Leominster, it was delightful to 
see the efficient service of the young people 
at the tables. Two older classes in’ the 
Sunday School had been invited to help, and 
to share the meeting. In planning for this 
social hour, Mr, Pratt had the able assistatice 
of Miss Bancroft of the Hopedale parish, 
whose enthusiasm for the Sunday School 
never fails. 

“Following the supper came two hours of 
helpful conference, Mr. Pratt presiding. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


CABOT.—At Windsor, Vt., March 7, Mrs. Charlotte 
M. Cabot. 


Mrs. Cabot was born in Hartland, Vt., April 7, 1828, and 
lived in Windsor a good part of her life. 

She was a member of All Souls’ Church of Windsor, 
and was greatly esteemed and loved by a large circle of 
friends. 

Four sons cherish the memory of a devoted and loving 
wife and mother, a kindly and gracious friend, a character 
womanly, lovable, and strong. The world is better for her 
thoughtful ministries, but it seems less bright because w 
see her no more. : 


CREMATION 


The Massachusetts Cremation Society main- 
tains and operates a Crematory on Walk Hill Street, 
Forest Hills, Boston, open for inspection daily, 9 to 5, for 
cremation at any time. A Columbarium is provided for 
the ashes of persons who have been cremated. For cre- 
mation no special inquiry or arrangement is necessary, as 
every undertaker understands it, and will carry out instruc- 


tions. ‘ 

The Society does what it can to advocate cremation as 
the only rational mode of disposal of the dead. For liter- 
ature, information, etc., apply to Room 517, 60 State St., 


Boston. 


ath aah 

HY SUFFER ina northern climaté when able to 
W change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘Old Va.’?? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Brief reports of superintendent’s work were 
given by Mr. Brackett of Hopedale, Miss 
Darling of Mendon, and Mrs. Weston of Ux- 
bridge. Much thought and earnestness were 
shown in these addresses. Several valuable 
practical suggestions were given. Then 
came the talk upon methods, in which I eim- 
phasized the need of making each moment 
count, not only in the time allotted to the 
superintendent, but in that of the teacher. 
I pleaded for continuity of thought in the 
opening services of the school, progression 
in the class work, and organization for social 
service in the older classes. Questions and 
answers followed, and brief suggestions were 
given by Mr. Roys of Uxbridge and Mr. Whit- 
ney of Mendon. A previous engagement 
detained Mr. Horst of West Upton, but a 
wide-awake delegation of teachers from his 
school gave evidence of the interest which 
there prevails. i 

“At each of the three conferences I talked 
of a graded system as the ideal, not that I 
urged immediate or radical change, or un- 
derrated the excellent work being accom- 
plished by other metheds.. I emphasized 
the value of Sunday-School Unions, and 
endeavored to show how such meetings would 
make practicable a graded system, as well as 
encourage the Sunday Schools in every other 
line of work. Those who have had the help 
of the Boston Sunday-School Union for 
many years can testify to its great value. 
Our Unitarian Year Book shows only three 
such unions,—the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union of. Boston, organized in 1883; the 
New York Unitarian Sunday-School Union, 
formed in 1892, and the Channing Confer- 
ence Sunday-School Union, formed in 1900. 

“T am aware that our local conferences are 
alive to the Sunday-School cause, and that 
time is given to its interests on conference 
programmes. ‘This time is small compared 
to the ‘amount needed. A Sunday-School 
Union should meet monthly for at least seven 
months in the year. A library of our Sunday- 
School publications established at each cen- 
tre would make our teachers familiar with 
the excellent teaching-helps at command, 
and would spread the use of our publications. 
Now that our towns are within easy com- 
munication, such organization seems pos- 
sible. May we not hope that in the near 
future our superintendents and teachers 
may be thus placed within the reach of help- 
ful association and conference? 

“IT also advocated the organization of a 
home and school conference in each church, 
as the best means of securing the co-opera- 
tion of parents. Every school may depend 
upon a certain number of loyal parents whose 
interest may be communicated to others, 
if rightly directed. Two or three meetings 
a year would do much to strengthen the 
home interest and dignify the school. 

“The impression I have gained from the 
conferences in Worcester County leads me 
to believe that the work of the schools is of 
a high order. The ministers are alive to the 
importance of the work: the superintendents 
and teachers are aspiring. All are seeking 
a larger vision, while they faithfully work 
in the light of to-day. 

“T cannot speak too highly of the. success- 
ful way in which the meetings were planned 
and carried out, or of the cordial reception 
I received as a representative of the Sunday- 
School Society. I believe that the confer- 
ences will bring forth good.” 
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This makes a partial record for March. 
The first week of April the Sunday-School 
Society plans to have Rev. W. I. Lawrance 
visit Albany, Buffalo (New York), Hamil- 
ton, Toronto (Canada). 

Epwarp A, Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation. 

The second meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions was 
held on Sunday, February 24, at the First 
Church, Quincy. The afternoon session 
began at five o’clock, with a short devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
of Dorchester, which was followed by a warm 
address of welcome from Rev. Ellery C. 
Butler of the First Church. The business 
meeting then began. The president, Mr. 
McMurdie, was unable to be present, and Mr. 
George Brown of Wollaston, vice-president, 
presided. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. 

Voted, That the nominating committee be appointed by 
the chair. 

Miss Mallie Floyd gave a short address on 
the National Union Fair. 

Christ Church Union formally joined the 
Federation, and was warmly welconied. 

The roll-call of unions was then taken by 
the secretary, and reports were read in an- 
swer to the following questions :— 

I. Is the trend of your meetings of a re- 
ligious, literary, or social character? 

If religious or literary, do you rely on 
members of your union to prepare the sub- 
jects for such meetings, or upon outside 
speakers? Why? 

If social, in what manner does this form 
of meeting benefit the members of your 
union ? 

II. Do you do anything toward promot- 
ing social intercourse with your neighboring 
unions? 

III. Is there any question which has con- 
fronted your union, with which you have 
been unable to cope successfully ? 

The meeting adjourned at six o’clock, and 
every one enjoyed the hospitality and re- 
freshments of the Quincy Union for an hour, 

The evening meeting began at 7.30 o’clock 
with a short devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Ernest Hunt of Wollaston, which 
was followed by a solo from Mr. \William 
Thompson, Rev. Frederick Griffin gave a 
most interesting address on ‘‘The Need of 
Enthusiasm.” At this meeting 156 dele- 
gates were present, 16 unions now belonging 
to the Federation. 

EpitH ForBES KNOWLES, 
Secretary, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements, 
At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, March 27, by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance of Winchester. 


The last of the mid-week Lenten services 
at the Arlington Street Church will be held 
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on Wednesday afternoon, March 27, at fiv 
o'clock. ; 


A short Lenten service will be held each 
Thursday afternoon through Lent in the First 
Church, corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets. The service begins at 4.30, and all 
are cordially invited. 


There will be daily services in King’s 
Chapel through Holy Week as follows: Mon- 
day, March 25, 5 p.M., Rev. C. F. Russell of 
Weston; Tuesday, 5 P.m., Rev. C. A. Allen 
of Waverley; Wednesday, 12 M., Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance of Winchester, 5 p.M., Rev. Brad- 
ley Gilman of Canton; Thursday, 5 P.m., 
Rev. L. C. Cornish of Hingham, 8 P.M. com- 
munion; Friday, 11 A.M., Rev. H. N. Brown, 
5 p.m., Rev. C. R. Eliot of Boston. 


Rev. William Tucker Hutchins of the 
Congregational Trinitarian Ministry, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship for 
the Pacific States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. In accordance 
with the vote of the National Conference, at 
the expiration of six months from the date 
of his acceptance by the Pacific States 
Committee (Feb. 26, 1907) he will be re- 
ceived into full fellowship, unless meanwhile 
the executive committee shall take adverse 
action. George W. Stone, Thomas L. Eliot, 
D.D., Benjamin A. Goodridge, Committee. 


The Ministerial Union will hold its next 
meeting Monday, March 25, at 1I A.M., in 
Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, to discuss ‘‘The 
Kind of Revival we Need.” TIeaders of 
discussion: Revs. Manley Bacon Townsend 
of Randolph and Frank Wright Pratt of 


Mica Axle Grease 


Best lubricant for axles in the 
world—long wearing and very ad- 
hesive. 

Makes a heavy load draw like a 
light one. Saves half the wear on 
wagon and team, and increases the 
earning capacity of your outfit. 

Ask your dealer for Mica Axle 
Grease. 


Incorporated 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston : 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 1 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
gas rempous wis the: copies office. 

pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
aren Res re take te to board or free of charge. 
ditional donations and bequests are much n 

meet increasing demands. Bs 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Seve Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Fieid, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Hopedale, Mass. Lunch at 12.30 in Chan- 
ning Hall, 50 cents each, followed by an 
address by Samuel Bowles: Esq., of the 
Springfield Republican. Subject, ‘‘The Prin- 
ciple of Mutual Aid in Society and Govern- 
ment.” All ministers urged. to attend. 


Meetings. 


THE NEW YorK TRAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.-—— The regular meeting was held on 
Friday, March 1, in All Souls’ Church, New 
York, with an attendance of about one hun- 
dred ‘sad fifty. The president, Mrs. Emil L. 
Boas, announced the Incorporation of the 
League, and presented the Certificate of 
Incorporation, wiich is to be hung in the 
Board Room. After the usual business re- 
ports, Miss Warren, for the Religious News 
Committee, gave a very interesting paper on 
“Current Events in the Religious World at 
Home and Abroad.” For the Philanthropic 
News Committee, Prof. Charles Sprague 
Smith of the People’s Institute, New York, 
spoke of that work and described the incep- 
tion and growth of the idea and the wonder- 
ful results accomplished. He spoke of the 
help. received in the work of the People’s 
Church, from various ministers in New York, 
and expressed his grateful appreciation of 
the assistance given hiti so often by Rev. 
Thonias R. Slicer. ‘The subject for the day 
was “Liberal Religion in Switzerland,’’ 
which was described most clearly and inter- 
estingly by Miss Field. Mrs. Robert H. 
Davis made an appeal for Lancaster, Pa., 
and collection taken for same atnounted to 
ever forty dollars. Voting for the officers 
for next year was done by ballot from eleven 
to twelve o’clock, and at the close of tlie 
meeting the president announced result as 
follows: for president, Miss Ida Slade 
Flushing; first vice-president, Mrs. Burdette; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Sargent; third 
vice-president, Mrs. J. P. Forbes; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J. E. Roberts; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. G. W. Smith; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Joseph H. Ainbrose. The officers 
will be installed at the meeting in May, 
which is to be held this year in Flushing in 
the old Quaker meeting-house. After the 
singing of a hymn the meeting adjourned 


for lunch, 
Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety: Our church has been without a 
regular minister now for six weeks, but 
everything is going along in fine shape. The 
February meeting of our Men’s Club drew 
out eighty-four men. With the aid of sotue 
of the young niinisters around Roston, we 
have continued the vesper services with 
splendid success. The vital work 
Holmes did for this church in his short 
ministry is bearing fruit now in the splendid 
loyalty and courage of our people, while 
seeking a successor to him, Those of us 
who have been over to New York find him 
meeting the same brilliant response there 
as here and we are looking forward to having 
‘him with us again for one Sunday in May. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. J. W. Day: Contracts for the new church 
have been let, and ground will have been 
broken before ‘the publication of this notice. 


of | 


Mr. | 


The Christian Register 


summer, seven-eighths of this sum is already 
assured, the appeal for subscriptions having 
been issued only a fortnight ago, which war- 
rants good hope that. the building will be 
completed free of debt. The location is in 
the most advantageous situation in the city, 
in a group of important public buildings on 
Union Avenue, which extend from Delmar 
Avenue to the suburban track. Our lot is 
one block north of Delmar Avenue, which is 
the main east and west artery of the city, on 
the north-east corner of Morgan Street. The 
architects are Mauran, Russell & Garden, 
who are also building two other churches in 
the vicinity, and the senior member of the 
firm is president of our board. of trustees. 
It is expected that the church will be com- 
pleted in the course of another season. ‘The 
memorial windows and tablets taken from 
the former church will be placed in the new 
church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.. ‘ 
Mar. 1. Sunday-school, ‘Society ‘in ‘Greenfield, 10.00 

1, Sunday- school, Union Church, Mon- 
ORME Coie ciccieao's.siv'e sie a -s'cceccvslerca 2.00 


1. Sunday-school, Society in pilanta, 
a. sew eeee 5.00 


if Society | in ‘Kalamazoo, Mich. Book het: 20,00 
TD SOCIGLVEIN, SOW, Vitewnea cere ores vous 14.00 
2. Society in Watertown... .......-+.55 109.95 
2. Ladies’ Friendly Society, Winchester, 25.00 
2. C. A. Wheeler, Highland Springs, 

Va. 2.00 
4. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, North Billerica, 100 co 
4 WSOC ID CHICOPEE +e s-0ees:snaeiewees 70.co 
5. Society in Fairhaven 


$48,657 97 | 


Mar. 


. Societ 
. Miss 


- Miss R. E 
. Miss A. M, Arens, Baltimore, Md.. 

. Society in Nashua, N .H. 

: Bo ae Alliance Drache “Nashua, 


DODAD UN 


; oon in Taunton.. 


ait ge 


: Socket i in Fall River.. 


in Hackensack, N.J.. 
lizabeth S: Chadbourne, ‘Dor- 
chester, ‘‘In memory of my mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chadbourne’ 


- National Alliance Branch, Northboro, 
- Second Parish in Hinghain Tataenee 
- Society in Newport, R.I...... 


Mrs. Henry Arens, Baltimore, Ma. es 


Arens, Baltimore, 


. All Souls’ Church, Roxbury Ae eee Sr, 
. Society in Yonkers, N iY. 
i Mere Alliance Branch, Palo Alto, 


. Society in Charleston, ier 
. National Alliance Branch, Fort. Col: 


lins, Col. . 


: Pirst Icelandic. “Unitarian “Church, 


Wi innipeg, Man 


. Miss Annie S. Priestley, Northumber- 


land, Pa. . 


. Society in East. Bridgewater. SA ton 
. National Alliance Branch, East Bridge- 


water 


. Channing Church, Dorchester...... rie 
. Society in Northumberland, Pa. . 

. South Congregational Church, Boston, 
. Society in Florence.. . 

. Ladies’ Social Circle, “Pepperell. seeistas 
. Aliiance Study Class, Pepperell...... 
. Babbidge Guild. 


Pepperell 
Sunday-school, Society in Pepperell.. 


. Two Friends, Pepperell site Ya 'ais'serosetap 
. First 


Swedish a eae, 
Chicago, fil. 


Mabel Cogswell, n 
“tien ™M. ‘Allen, ‘Livingston, 


Mrs, 
Mont 


Friends . 


- Society in Bedford. eon te ee 
. Friendesacsien aia onsets voto R Rayem ants 
. Friend 


$50,885 30 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
2; Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 to $6.00. 


Consult us to know 


the GLOVES to wear. 


SHIRTS 


$7.50. 
HOSIERY 


50c. 


The estimated cost is $80,000, and, counting 
the sum received for the church sold last 


NEW SMART 
COLLARS. 


CRAVATS 


Embracing all desirable qual- 
ities and varying in price from 


the 


LINEN, the CRAVAT and 


For all occasions $1.50 to 


Cotton, Lisle, Wool and Silk, 
to $7.50 The Pair. 


FOWNES’ HEAVY WALKING GLOVES 


Hand Sewn, $1.50. 


eens 


GLOVES FOR STREET, DRIVING, DRESS AND TRAVELLING. 


Men’s and Cadet’s Sizes, $1.50 to $3.50. 


WAISTCOATS 


MADE FROM 

SILK, FLANNEL, 

MERCERIZED AND 
LINEN. 


paar and 


Streets, 


340 
Pleasantrics. 


A French gentleman had been on a visit 
to an English-speaking friend, and, wishing 
to thank his host on his departure, remarked 
feelingly, “‘A thousand thanks for this so 
agreeable sojourn in your charming interior.” 


Andrew Carnegie, sober Scot that he is, 
writing about Canada in the North American 
Review some years ago, said impressively, 
“Now that the young colony has grown 
to the estate of manhood, it begins to prove 
an undutiful daughter to the mother coun- 
try. ” 


A man boasted of having fought all through 
the Civil War, from the first battle to the 
last. ‘‘I suppose you were at Bull Run?” 
queried a sneering listener, ‘‘I was.’ 
“ And I suppose you ran away, didn’t you?” 
“JY did. Thim that didn’t are there yit.” 
Minneapolis Journal. 


A very courteous young Italian hutried 
up to a dignified American who was “doing 
the sights” in the Piazza di Spagna in 
‘Rome, and, noticing that the necktie of 
the tourist had slipped up his stand-up 
collar, he said: ‘‘Pardon, signor, but you 
cravat is going upstairs.” 


“What’s the matter across the way?” 
asked the tailor of a bystander, as the am- 
bulance backed up to the door of his rival. 
‘A customer fell in a fit, and they are taking 
him to the hospital,” was the reply. ‘“‘That’s 
strange,” said the tailor, “I never knew a 
customer to get a fit in that establishment 
before!” 


Scene, on the Outskirts of Brussels —A 
very wet day. Enter a New Yorker into 
a humble café, on whose window is written 
“English spoke.” A Flemish woman is 
mopping the floor, and painful cleanliness 
is everywhere. M. le Propriétaire advances 
to meet his guest ‘with, “Will Monsieur be 
good and go outside and scratch his feet?” 
Saturday Evening Post: E 


A little Scottish boy was reading in his 
history an account of the battle of Bannock- 
burn. He read as follows: “‘And, when the 
English saw the new army on the hill be- 
hind, their spirits became damped.’ The 
teacher asked the boy what was meant 
by “damping their spirits.’ The boy, not 
comprehending the meaning, simply an- 
swered, ‘‘Pittin’ water in their whusky.”’ 


A correspondent of an orthodox contem- 
porary, who anxiously inquires if a minister 
who does not believe in a personal devil 
has any right to be a pastor of a Baptist 
church, is informed, ‘“‘We doubt if any one 
really believes in a personal devil except 
through personal experience with him, but 
there are churches whose pastors have had 
experience enough to confirm such belief.”’ 
Christian Life. 


An old South Carolina darky was sent 
to the hospital of St. Xavier in Charleston. 
One of the gentle, black-robed sisters put 
a thermometer in his mouth to take his 
temperature. Presently, when the doctor 
made his rounds, he said, ‘“‘Well, Nathan, 
how do you feel?” ‘“‘I feel right tol’ble, 
boss.” “Have you had any nourishment ?”’ 
“Vassir.” “What did you have?” “A 
lady done ginime a piece uf glass ter suck, 
boss.” —Lippincot?’ s. 


HURCH 
a LLARPETS 
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Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


5IL WASHINGTON SF 
CORNER-WEST'SF} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS, Jans.1; 1906 0c cs0scocccecsisccccccs $40,702,691.55 
TPepiLitiEs Sa Nt BN ES 36,600,270.95 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
pay F. ey eg President. 
ALF D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


* t. APPEL, Secreta 
WM TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


— ~PIPESREED a4 


__BOSTON ~ MASS. _ 


STEY ys 0 OR 
g Sad 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


The Misses Allen st on } 


JOHN H.PRAY & SON 


38 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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08 RUGS: 


eee and Thoroughly Repaired, - 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by = 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS — 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 


ALLEN, will ee a Poe for Girls 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 4 

Springfield Massachusetts | 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike — 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. — 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college . 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, ! 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and B. 
throat troubles. 3 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., — 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuiffie, A.B 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


NDOVER, N.H - 
AUnitarian Schoal where young people of both sexes can — 
be fitted for college for $200a ent Picges tuition and 
pin i oe 


board, RR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, ; 


EF. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


~ POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Indi 1 ' 
teaching. Scholarships. — 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE SCH 

For Boys. Location high and dry. ‘Taboratores Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new Delano 8 pool. oes for college, scien- 
tific school and A eins se ere in separate build- 
pe Address D Poe por EK, Rock Ridge 


Hall, ‘Wellesley Hille, “Mass. 
WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Colle Ss tifi 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Bostone i 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Editedby 
Rev. Cuas.W.Wenprts. Price 35cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress S8t., Boston. _ 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by ma 50 cents 


per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, as Beacon 
St., Boston. 
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